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From the Westminster Review. 


CHINA. 


1. Narrative of the Expedition to China. 
By Commander J. E. Bingham, R.N. 2 
vols. Colburn. 

2. Closing Events of the Campaign in 
China. By Captain Granville G. Loch. 
Murray. 

3. Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tth. A 


Chinese Tale. 2 vols. Longman. 


WE presume that attached to the Chinese 
expedition there were men qualified, both by 
habits of observation and literary attainments, 
to profit to the fullest extent by the opportu- 
nities afforded by the late war, and to give 
the public a better account of China and its 
inhabitants than the mere outline sketches of 
this remarkable country and people which 
have hitherto appeared. We look, therefore, 
for a work of higher merit than any of the 
recent publications on this subject; a work 
containing not only accurate information up- 
on the events of the war, but trustworthy 
data relative to the resources of the coun- 
try, its forms of government, the real ex- 
tent of the population, accompanied with good 
descriptive plates of scenery, buildings, and 
customs unknown to the Western world. 
Perhaps the person best qualified by his po- 
sition to write such a book is Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, and we hope the usual intimation of 
government has not been withheld, that he 
would be rendering an acceptable service by 
employing himself in this task. While, how- 
ever, we are waiting for a careful digest of 
the materials at his command, we would not 
neglect nor undervalue the contributions of 

Votume 1V.—7 





the officers who have laid aside the sword 
for the pen to favour us with such particu- 
lars as they were enabled to glean of the Ce- 
lestial Empire, amidst the stirring scenes in 
which they moved. We owe our thanks to 
Commander Bingham and Captain Granville 
Loch, the authors of the two works at the 
head of our list, not forgetting our friend 
Tkin Shen, the Chinese translator into Eng- 
lish of the curious tale entitled the ‘* Ram- 
bles of the Emperor Ching Tih,” which, 
with the volumes of the naval gentlemen al- 
luded to, it is our present duty to intreduce 
to the reader. 

In commenting upon various incidents of 
the war which we find detailed in the vo- 
lumes before us, we shall not be expected to 
enter into a statement of its origin. We will 
briefly, however, repeat the opinion express- 
ed in a former article upon China, when we 
had occasion to discuss the subject at length.* 

The Chinese war is not correctly described 
as an opium war, although the final breach 
was occasioned by an attempt of the Chinese 
government to suppress by energetic mea- 
sures (for the first time adopted), the smug- 
gling traffic in which our merchants, with the 
connivance of the provincial authorities, were 
engaged. There was no difficulties occasion- 
ed by the opium trade which might not have 
been arranged without any interruption of the 
amicable relations, if judicious measures for 
regulating our intercourse with the Chinese 
had been adopted by the British government 
before the rupture. ‘The origin of the war 
was our own ignorance of Chinese institu- 
tions, our indifference about a collision, and 





* Vol. 34, page 281. 
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neglect of proper means to apprise the Chi- 
nese government of the nature of the change, 
when the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany was abolished in 1834, When that 
change took place the officers of the East 
India Company (who were well acquainted 
with the people, and had authority besides to 
enforce whatever regulations they thought 
necessary among the British shipping) were 
of course withdrawn, and every English tra- 
der was left at liberty to do what was right 
in the sight of his own eyes, no matter how 
opposed to Chinese forms and usages. ‘The 
consequence was that the trade in opium, 


which before had been held in some sort of 


check, now flourished to an unprecedented 
extent, and was so openly and boldly carried 
on as to force itself upon the notice of the 
Chinese government. In the midst of this, 
Lord Napier was instructed to demand the 
right to set aside all official etiquette and old- 
established mediums of communication, and 
to communicate with the Emperor direct by 
letter. Such a demand, unsupported by an 
embassy or a fleet, and made by a single in- 
dividual, without even the power of a super- 
cargo of the East India Company to repress 
disturbances among his own countrymen, 
must have appeared to the high mandarins 
an extravagant insult. It was, of course, so 
treated, and thus the misunderstanding began. 

We committed the fault of taking no pains 
to understand, and of treating with contempt, 
the rulers of a state outnumbering in popula- 
tion the whole of Europe, and on that ac- 
count scarcely unreasonably vain of their own 
importance. Weeven went to war with the 
government without having given ourselves 
the trouble to learn the language of the people 
sufficiently well to translate correctly an im- 
perial edict, so that from first to last the dif- 
ferences which existed have been aggravated 
by the most extraordinary mistakes on our 
part respecting the meaning of various terms 
employed by officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment; terms which it was imagined con- 


veyed insult when none was intended. Of 


these we have before given an instance in the 
word ‘ barbarian,’’ by which, we have been 
constantly told, the English were uniformly 
designated. We know not which of the in- 
terpreters it was who first led the British 
public into this error, but he ought to have 
been immediately dismissed for gross igno- 
rance of the language or wilful misrepresent- 
ation. ‘The term ‘ barbarian’ is, as we need 
hardly say, an English, not a Chinese word, 
meaning (in its modern sense), a savage, or 





aborigine, uncivilised, ignorant, and cruel. 
But the Chinese word, of which this has been 
given as the translation, has no such signifi- 
cation. ‘The word so translated, ** man,’’ it 
appears from the ** Chinese Imperial Diction- 
ary,” is used to denote any distant country 
or people, but chiefly ** foreigners from the 
south.”’** We observe that in several of the 
official Chinese documents quoted in the ap- 
pendix by Captain Bingham, the term * fo- 
reigner’’ is substituted for ‘* barbarian,”’ but 
in others, obviously translated by less able 
hands, the word * barbarian” continually oc- 
curs, while neither Commander Bingham 
nor Captain Granville Loch seem to be at all 
aware that the original Chinese term does 


not bear this coarse and offensive application. 


To any person well acquainted with the 
two languages the many blunders on both 
sides committed during the negotiations of 
the two governments must have afforded 
great amusement. We should like to have 
watched the countenances of some of the 
literati of Pekin when reading an English 
proclamation done into Chinese by such lin- 
guists as happened to be at the command of 
Lord Napier, or even of Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger. No pains seems to have been taken by 
government to train an efficient corps of in- 
terpreters, and as very few were to be ob- 
tained at the moment their services were re- 
quired, whole divisions of the army and fleet 
were continually left without any means of 
intelligible communication with the enemy. 
Thus we find the ** Pylades” attacking and 
burning a large Chinese vessel supposing it 
to be a pirate, a conjecture which fortunately 
happened to be correct, but which, having 
been founded wholly upon such information 
as could be gathered from signs made by 
Chinese fishermen, might have proved a 
cruel and wanton outrage upon innocent men. 
With so much ignorance on our side, it 
raises our respect for the Chinese to find, 
from the volumes before us, that natives of 
China were sometimes met with who had 
acquired an almost perfect command of the 
English language, and as palpable evidence 
of the fact, here is a Chinese novel, which 
there appears no reason to doubt was really 
translated into English by a Chinese student 
at Malacea, named Tkin Shen, with some re- 
vision on the part of the tutor, Mr. Legge, 
President of the College at that place. 

At Hong Kong the compositors employed 
to print English newspapers and other peri- 





* Westminster Review, vol. 34, p, 285. 
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odicals are all Chinese, there being not a sin- 
gle English printer in the settlement ; and if | 
the abil ity to read and write on the part of 
nearly the whole population, and the literary | 
pursuits of the upper class, were alone suffi- 
cient proofs of a high civilization, we might 
fairly place in estimation the Chinese upon | 
a level with ourselves, notwithstanding their | 
present ignorance of the art of war, which, 
by the way, is very little to their discredit. 
‘The road to preferment i in China is through 
the Universities, and it is curious to note that | 
the test of merit is very similar both in China 
and England. Atan English University the | 
grand aim is familiarity with the works of 
the ancients, and the ability to write Greek 
and Latin verses: so it is at the Universities 
of Nankin and Pekin, only the verses writ- 
ten are in the ancient and modern Chinese 
characters, and not in the characters of Rome 
or Athens. We observe in all Chinese novels 
that we have read, that the greatest officers 
of the realm are invariably assumed by the 
writer to be those who have won the highest 
honours at the Universities, and chiefly ho- 
nours for verse-writing; and here we may 
quote an instance of thei ir talent in this way, 
amounting to something more than clever- 
ness, which we take from the * Rambles of 
the Emperor Ching Tih.” We must pre- 
mise that the scene described is a birth-day 
feast, at which Leang Choo, the Prime Min- 
ister or ** Guardian” of the Empire, intro- 
duces himself in disguise, announcing him- 
self to the brothers, by whom the entertain- 
ment is given, as a relative from a distant 
province whom they had never seen :— 


«* When the wine had circulated several | 
times, ‘'so Sae Sin, the sub-prefect of the | 


Heen, observed, that their meeting occurred 
on the same day as the anniversary of the | 
Geni’s peach-day, and that they ought to 
have some poetry to heighten their joy, and 
he would therefore call on some of his gifted 
friends to favour him with a few stanzas, 

« This suggestion being received with loud 
applause by all present, the sub-prefect re- 
quested Chae Jin to produce a piece of white 
silk. ‘This being speedily done, and the ar- 
ticles of writing at the same time, Jin handed 
them to Chin Ming Pei, the prefect of the 
Foo, requesting him to lead the way with his 
pearly lines. 

‘*¢T ought to obey your orders,’ said the 
prefect: ‘but as in the court precedence is 
regulated by rank, in such meetings as this 
we village magistrates go by age, and as this 
is a family feast I must request your venera- 


|ble uncle to commence, and I will follow 
him,’ 
| ‘Chae Jin accordingly presented the silk 
to Leang Choo, who at first declined it. All 
the officers, however, protesting against such 
an action; * Your talents are high,’ cried 
| they, ‘and your learning extensive, and, 

| yo in the first place, you occupy the 
chief seat; in the second, you are the senior 
lof us all; and in the third, you are a stran- 
ger from a distant country. You must lead 
the way. 

«Since you urge me in this way,’ said 
| Leang Choo, ‘I must comply with your re- 

‘quest, notwithstanding my stupidity;’ and 
| with these words he proceeded to a vacant 
‘table, and spread out the silk upon it. ‘The 
| officers and all the relations of the family who 
were present advanced to see him, and the 
guardian had got the pencil in his hand, and 
was about to write, when Kwang Hung stop- 
| ped him. 

** You are old,’ said the fellow; ‘if you 
can acquit yourself properly you may write, 
but if not you will destroy ‘this silk, [ am 
afraid. You had better make a rough draft, 
and carefully examine it before you transfer 
it to the silk.’ 

‘©¢ Whether I can do it well or not, I do 
not yet know,’ replied the guardian with a 
smile. * Wait until I have written, and then 
we shall see.’ 

‘With this he prepared the ink, and be- 
gan writing, while all the company ‘stood on 
tiptoe to see him, and when they observed 
the first line, 





““¢ The damsel was no gentle lady maid,’ 


they were silent, and looked each other in the 
| face. Kwang Hung, indeed, was in a great 
rage, and said to Chae Jin, * Do you see ‘how 
the dog writes out plainly before your face 
that your mother was originally nothing but 
a bond maid-servant? You should not allow 
him to write in such an outrageous way, for 
I am afraid the other lines will be still more 
to her disgrace.’ 

** Chae Jin, however, was struck with the 
dragon-like movements{of the stranger’s pen- 
cil, ‘which did not at all betoken one who did 
not know what he was about, and, moreover, 
he was incensed by the way in which his 
uncle had revealed the very matter to be kept 
secret. He therefore answered in a passion, 
‘Ts not such a damsel still a human being? 
Men of spirit don’t care what one’s origin 
may be. Don’t talkso much. My venera- 
ble uncle’s talents and learning will enable 
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him to produce a composition above the com- 
mon order.’ 

‘«« Then turning to Leang Choo he begged 
him to pardon the other’s impertinence and 
goon. ‘The guardian nodded his head, took 
the pencil, and wrote— 


‘*¢ But from the moon she came, a fairy wight ; 

Five sons she bore—of thieves they played the 

trade.’ 

‘¢ When he had written so far he purposely 
stopped, and looked round upon the guests. 
All of them, he observed, wore a look of an- 
ger mingled with alarm and uneasiness. 
Chae Jin, also, and his brothers, seeing them- 
selves reflected upon, felt stung, and became 
very suspicious of him; but Kwang Hung 
no sooner heard them all read out the last 
line than he could not restrain his tongue, 
but, pointing to Leang Choo, in a rage, he 
exclaimed, * You may calumniate men and 
eall them thieves or robbers, but, according 
to the law, a false accusation recoils upon its 
mover. ‘The grandsire of the Foo and the 
parent of the Heen are both present, and can 
judge the matter, and our neighbours, the 
other magistrates and gentlemen here can be 
witnesses. ‘The saying is, * A thief is proved 
by the articles produced.” What articles can 
you produce in the present case ?"’ 

‘*s+Tf there be articles forthcoming,’ said 
Leang Choo, ‘ what then ?” 

‘© + Tf there be,’ replied Hung, ‘I will suf- 
fer the punishment due to my nephews; but 
if there be not you are guilty of calumniating 
the innocent, and must be punished with thir- 
ty blows of the great bamboo, notwithstand- 
ing you are their uncle.’ 

**¢ Agreed,’ said the guardian, ‘ agreed.’ 
And while he was speaking he concluded the 
verses. 


“¢ The damsel was no gentle lady maid, 
But from the moon she came, a fairy wight; 
Five sons she bore—of thieves they play’d the 
trade, 
Yet no man’s gold they filch’d, nor jewels bright; 
But ever by the pearly pool they stray’d 
And stole the peach to hail her natal light. 
Bliss as the eastern ocean wide be hers for aye, 
And life coeval with the hills without decay.’ 


*¢ When he had finished the whole hall re- 
sounded with the praises of the guests, and 
the five brothers, full of joy, entreated him 
out of regard to them to forgive the imperti- 
nence of their uncle. ‘They requested him 
also to write his name, that it might be pre- 
served as an heirloom in the family. The 
guardian accordingly took the pencil, but 
wrote merely ‘ Leang, of Kwang ‘Tung,’ and 
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| immediately after he took his leave hurriedly, 
_and departed.’’* 

But there are better things in China than 
rhyming talent; there are laws and institu- 
tions which not only allow the people to 
live, but, notwithstanding all that has been 
said and fabled of the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence in that quarter 
of the globe, enabled them to live in a state 
of comfort which might well excite the admi- 
ration of an English officer, familiar with the 
state of Ireland, and remembering the dis- 
tress he had left behind him at home. Cap- 
tain Loch is describing a march through a 
rural district :— 

‘* We trod drier ground as we receded from 
the river; and besides the perpetual rice, saw 
fields of beans, corn, cotton, and other plants. 
Farms, surrounded by high shrub hedges, 
neatly interlaced with platted bamboo, were 
thickly scattered over the country. Nothing 
could be more rural than the appearance of 
the houses, some in clusters, others by them- 
selves, all half hid by umbrageous enclosures, 
delightful lanes of fruit trees, and abundance 
of wild honeysuckle and roses. Affluence and 
industry were everywhere apparent, and a 
love of neatness conspicuous from the ar- 
rangement of the houses to the tilling of the 
ground, 

‘**We saw crowds of peasantry in every 
direction; they climbed the trees and litile 
knolls to obtain a good view of us from a 
distance ; but when a long survey convinced 
them that we were not * frantically’ disposed, 
they approached with confidence. Our 
handful of men would not have been a 
mouthful a piece to the multitudes around us. 

‘*We went through two villages; the 
shops were open and the people remained in 
them; the first time such confidence had 
been shown towards us in China. Strict 
orders were issued to touch nothing, and to 
the credit of the thirsty troops be it spoken, 
they were obeyed. Almost every house has 
its little garden shaded by trees; among 
them I remarked the tulip, the tallow, and 
the mulberry. We flushed a pheasant or 
two, and I heard some partridges, during our 
march. ‘The former bird is very plentiful 
throughout all Central China; at Chusan the 
officers in winter quarters had excellent 
sport.” 

The misery of the agricultural classes in 
China does not appear quite so intense as 





poe Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih,” vol. ii. 
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might have been anticipated from the state- 
ments of some philosophers, who tell us that 
without great estates and large farms, pro- 
tected from sub-division by laws of primo- 
geniture, a nation must be on the brink of 
ruin. But even in the densely populated 
towns we learn that there exists a large class 
able to command in a high degree refined 
and artificial means of enjoyment. Here 
is an account of the public gardens, or 
Royal Victoria Park, of the town of Chan- 
Hai :— 

‘In the centre of a serpentine sheet of 
water there is a rocky island, and on it a 
large temple of two stories, fitted up for the 
accommodation of the wealthy public. Pil- 
lars of carved wood support the roof; fretted 
groups of uncouth figures fill up the narrow 
spaces ; while moveable latticed blinds screen 
the occupants from the warmth of the noon- 





repose, another offering quiet and seclusion 
to the contemplative philosopher.’’* 

The streets of most of the large towns in 
China are narrow, and the houses often ill 
built, but this is not an invariable rule. 
Speaking of Chin-Kiang-F'oo, Captain Loch 
says :— 

‘It was the prettiest Chinese town I had 
seen; the houses were all well kept, and the 
interiors of many magnificent, the streets well 
paved and clean, and open grassy spaces, 
and gardens, gave a grace and airiness not 
usually met with in walled cities. Quiet 
and peace seemed to reign paramount in the 
still evening, while the fragrance of the flow- 
ers surrounding almost every house calmed 
the strong excitement that had possessed us 
throughout the day.” 

Let us change the scene and describe the 
consequences of the visit to which we owe 


day sun. Nothing can surpass the beauty | the above picture :— 


and truth to nature of the most minutely 
carved flowers and insects prodigally scatter- 
ed over every screen and cornice. ‘This is 


the central and largest temple. A number | 
"| Never shall I forget the sight of misery that 


of other light and aerial-looking structures of 
the saine form are perched upon the corners 
of artificial rocky precipices, and upon odd 
little islands. Light and fanciful wooden 
bridges connect most of these islands, and 
are thrown across the arms of the serpentine 
water, so that each sequestered spot can be 
visited in turn. Ata certain passage of the 
sun, the main temple is shaded in front by a 
rocky eminence, the large masses of which 
are connected with great art and propriety of 
taste, but in shape and adjustment most stu- 
diously grotesque. ‘Trees and flowers and 
tufis of grass are sown and planted, where 
art must have been taxed to the utmost to 
procure them lodgment. 

‘¢In another part of the gardens there is a 
miniature wood of dwarf trees, with a dell 
and waterfall; the leaves, fruit, and blos- 
soins of the trees are in proportion to their 
size. 

‘Tortuous pathways lead to the top of 
the artificial mountain, each turning formed 
with studied art to surprise and charm, by 
offering at every point fresh views and ob- 
jects. Flowers and creepers sprout out from 
crevices; trees hang over the jutting crags ; 
small pavilions crested with the white stork, 
their emblem of purity, are seen from almost 
every vista, while grottoes and rocky recess- 
es, shady bowers and labyrinths, are placed 
to entrap the unwary, each with an appro- 
priate motto, one inviting the wanderer to 
7* 








‘‘T went with two soldiers of the 18th 
down a street to the right, to a large house, 
which I concluded belonged to a Tartar of 
consequence; we burst the door and entered. 


there met our view. 

** After we had forced our way over piles 
of furniture, placed to barricade the door, we 
entered an open court strewed with rich 
stuffs and covered with clotted blood; and 
upon the steps leading to the * hall of ances- 
tors’ there were two bodies of youthful ‘T'ar- 
tars, cold and stiff, much alike, apparently 
brothers. Having gained the threshold of 
their abode, they had died where they had 
fallen, from the loss of blood. Stepping over 
these bodies, we entered the hall, and met, 
face to face, three women seated, a mother 
and two daughters; and at their feet lay two 
bodies of elderly men, with their throats cut 
from ear to ear, their senseless heads resting 
upon the feet of their relations. ‘To the right 
were two young girls, beautiful and delicate, 
crouching over and endeavouring to conceal 
a living soldier. 

**[ stopped, horror-struck at what I saw. 
I must have betrayed my feelings by my 
countenance, as I stood spell bound to the 
spot. ‘The expression of cold unutterable 
despair depicted on the mother’s face changed 
to the violent workings of scorn and hate, 
which at last burst forth in a paroxysm of 
invective, afterwards in floods of tears, which 
apparently, if anything could, relieved her. 





a “Closing Events of the Campaign in China,” 
p. 49. 
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She came close to me, and seized me by the 
arm, and with clenched teeth and deadly 
frown pointed to the bodies—to her daugh- 
ters—to her yet splendid house, and to her- 
self; then stepped back a pace, and with 
firmly closed hands, and in a hoarse and 
husky voice, I could see by her gestures 
spoke of her misery—of her hate, and, I 
doubt not, of revenge. It was a scene that 
one could not bear long; consolation was 
useless—expostulation from me vain. [ at- 
tempted by signs to explain, offered her my 
services, but was spurned. 1, endeavoured 
to make her comprehend that, however great 
her present misery, it might be in her unpro- 
tected state a hundred-fold increased ; that if 
she would place herself under my guidance, 
I would pass her through the city gates in 
safety into the open country, where, doubt- 
less, she would meet many of the fugitives; 
but the poor woman would not listen to me; 
the whole family were by this time in loud 
lamentation; so all that remained for me to 
do was to prevent the soldiers bayoneting 
the man, who, since our entrance, had at- 
tempted to escape. 

‘1 left them, to return to the commander- 
in-chief.’’* 

There is nothing new in this scene of hor- 
ror; a similar tragedy has been acted a thou- 
sand times,—it is only a page from the his- 
tory of all towns taken by storm, whether in 
Asia or Europe; but it would be well if 
every Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would read it and read it again whenever 
tempted to put an end to protracted and trou- 
blesome negotiations by cutting the Gordian 
knot with the sword. What a frightful re- 
sponsibility is incurred by the minister who, 
by a stroke of his pen, lets loose pillage and 
murder among mankind! Is it true that 
under any circumstances the legitimate ob- 
jects of commerce cannot be attained without 
having recourse to slaughter, or that they are 
worth attaining by such means? We do 
not believe it; but the statesmen have yet to 
be formed who will honestly put their trust 
in moral influences, and learn to call glory 
and conquest by their proper names. 

The sacrifice of life in China was much 
greater than could have been anticipated from 
the known inferiority of Chinese troops, but 
Captain Loch tells us that the upper classes 
showed by their conduct that they could not 
brook defeat. Suicide in the event of cap- 





* “Closing Events of the Campaign in China,” 
p. 111. 





ture, is held to be a duty, and the mandarins 
would never allow themselves to be kept pri- 
soners for any length of time. All who were 
taken alive either starved themselves to 
death, or otherwise put an end to their exist- 
ence. 

‘© The Chinese have shown many individ- 
ual instances of conspicuous gallantry: it 
may be sufficient to remark one in particular 
that occurred on the ramparts of Chin-kiang- 
foo. A mandarin led a small party of about 
thirty men against a company of General 
Schoedde’s advancing column; a volley dis- 
persed his soldiers, but he marched up to the 
points of the bayonets; and, after firing his 
matchlock, succeeded in pulling over the 
ramparts with him two of the grenadiers. 

“*] feel persuaded that, if drilled under 
English officers, they would prove equal, if 
not superior, to the Sepoys; they have 
greater physical power, greater obstinacy, 
and, consequently, minds that retain impres- 
sions with greater tenacity, and would be 
slow to lose confidence after it was once 
built upon the foundation of their vanity.”’ 

But acts of courage were not wanting 
among the common soldiers, especially the 
Tartar troops. ‘The following example of 
desperate valour occurred on the capture of 
Chapoo :— 

‘Up to this point the loss on our side had 
been very trivial; but here three hundred 
Tartars, finding their retreat cut off by the 
26th regiment, threw themselves into a loop- 
holed joss-house in one of the defiles, and 
defended themselves a considerable time with 
the most determined bravery. ‘The artillery 
had no effect in dislodging them. ‘This 
check to the whole force by a handful of 
men, could not be borne, and several runs 
were made at the door, to burst.it in and get 
amongst them, but without effect. ‘The gal- 
lant Colonel Tomlinson, of the 18th, was 
shot through the neck in leading one of these 
assaults, and several other officers and men 
fell at this spot. Ultimately, the place was 
fired by rockets, and breached by bags of 
powder, placed under the superintendence of 
Captain Pears, when about fifty of the de- 
fendants were taken prisoners, but nearly all 
of them wounded.’’* 

One or two instances of daring and cool 
intrepidity in danger on our own side may 
be noticed. ‘The first would have had some- 
what of a fool-hardy character if the effects 





* “Narrative of the Expedition to China,” by 
Commander J. E. Bingham, vol. ii. p. 324. 
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of the superior weapons and discipline of| 
the British had not already made themselves 
felt and feared among the Chinese :-— 

‘+ Lieutenant R. B. Crawford, R.N., serv- 
ing as a volunteer on board the ‘ Phlege- 
thon,’ commanded by Lieutenant M‘Clever- 
ty, R.N., volunteered his services during 
the height of the firing to land with a few 
picked men and take the fort by surprise, 
spike the guns, and hoist the British colours. 
His offer was not immediately accepted, but 
afterwards he obtained the jolly boat with 
four hands, who, though reluctantly, con- 
sented to go with him. On reaching the 
beach this officer dashed up the hill alone, 
and rushing in at a postern-gate which he 
found open, instantly discharged his double- 
barrelled fowling-piece and a brace of rifle 


pistols amongst forty or fifty Chinese, who) 


were lolling and smoking between their guns. 
The enemy, not noticing the solitary situa- 
tion of their daring assailant, rushed out 
through the opposite gate, and flying helter- 


skelter down the hill, came in contact with a} 


party who by that time had landed from the 
‘Phlegethon’s gig. In the meantime, assist- 
ed by one of the men from the jolly boat 
who had now ventured to join him with the 
flag, Crawford displayed from the walls of 
the captured fort the British ensign, which 
was opportunely greeted with three hearty 
cheers from the 18th on board the ‘ Nemesis,’ 
passing at the moment with Sir Hugh 
Gough, who is reported to have exclaimed,— 
‘ There goes the ensign, the sailors have left 
us nothing to do.’ ”* 

‘The second instance is that of two young 
midshipmen, one of sixteen, the other but 
fourteen, who narrowly escaped being kid- 
napped and murdered on a foraging excur- 
sion. ‘They had made a trip to a country 
farm house, to purchase some goats, with 
which, however, they found the farmer in- 
disposed to part. 

‘+ Despairing of success our young friends 
were about to turn their steps homeward, 
when a sturdy fellow, with large mustaches, 
and about five feet ten in height, approached 
the old man; after a conversation with whom, 
the workmen of the farm were called in, 
amounting to about twenty fellows armed 
with rakes and hoes. 

«The stranger then walked up to Mr. 
Prattent and offered him the goats for a less 
sum than had been originally refused by the 
old farmer. ‘This proposal was at once ac- 





** Narrative of the Expedition to China,” by 





Commander J. E. Bingham, vol. ii. p. 243. 


cepted, and young Bencraft began to sling 
the kids across his back, while his companion, 
laying his gun in the hollow of his left arm, 
put his right hand into his pocket for his 
cash. At this moment the stranger seized 
the gun, while one of the labourers pinned 
its owner by the throat against the hedge. 
Instantly Bencraft dropping the kids sprung 
at the man who had possession of the gun, 
and seized it before he had time to discharge 
it; the Chinaman was much the strongest, 
but being anxious to cock the gun he had 
both his hands about the small of the piece; 
this was an opportunity our young hero did 
not let slip, for seizing the extremities of the 
gun and making a desperate effort, he suc- 
ceeded in wrenching it from the fellow’s 
grasp, striking him at the same time a smart 
blow with the butt on the side of the head. 
The piece being now in his possession, it 
was but the work of a moment to discharge 
one barrel at his powerful adversary, the con- 
tents taking effect on the fellow’s head, who 
instantly fell. 

“The villain with whom Prattent was 
struggling, and whom he had blindfolded by 
pushing his hat over his eyes, on hearing 
the report of the gun, suddenly let go his 
hold and turned round, while the rest of the 
Chinese began to close in, fearing no farther 
harm from what they now regarded as an 
inoffensive weapon. At the same moment 
Prattent sprung forward, and snatching the 
gun from his companion, although he had 
not time to bring it to his shoulder, succeed- 
ed in lodging the contents of the loaded bar- 
rel in the stomach of the fellow with whom 
he had been struggling just before, upon 
which he dropped. 

“This brought the remainder of the Chi- 
nese toa stand; for seeing the gun go off 
twice in so short a time, they probably sup- 
posed that it might do so again and again. 
Prattent, perceiving this, made no attempt to 
reload, which would have betrayed the real 
state of the case, but bringing the empty 
piece to his shoulder, he pointed it at every 
one that attempted to move. Our young 
mids remained in this critical situation for 
about ten minutes, when they were rescued 
by a small party of the 18th Royal Irish, 
who providentially had been digging sweet 
potatoes on the brow of the neighbouring 
hill, whence they were attracted to the spot 
by the report of the gun.’’* 

The difficulty of obtaining fresh provi- 





* “ Narrative of the Expedition to China,” by 
Commander J, E. Bingham, vol. i. p. 287. 
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sions was often great, for the policy of cut-| tain, after wringing their clothes, sat down in 


ting off the supplies was fully understood 
by the Chinese, and the peasautry were or- 
dered by the mandarins not to sell or part 
with their cattle on any terms to the English. 
It is amusing, however, to observe how soon 
means were contrived to evade the prohibi- 
tion when the demand was found to be ac- 
companied with good prices and prompt 
payment :— 

‘*Foraging parties from both services 
were now daily sent out, and obtained from 
four to six bullocks per day; in one valley 
in particular they were always certain of 
finding some, the admiral having directed 
that the price asked for them should be paid, 
thereby to encourage the natives to put their 
cattle in our way, which was actually the 
case, for they feared to sell them to us, lest 
they should be informed against and punish- 
ed by the mandarins as soon as the British 


force should quit the island; therefore when | 


foraging parties were seen approaching they 
always made a fruitless attempt to drive their 
bullocks away, but somehow or other they 
never succeeded, leaving the valley with 
dollars instead of beasts, from fifteen to 
twenty being the price paid for each bullock, 
double their value, but cheap to us.’ 

Among the hair-breadth escapes narrated 
in these volumes is one which, had the issue 





not been fortunate, would have changed the | 


results of the whole war. Great must have 
been the mortification of the mandarins when 
they learned that Sir Gordon Bremer and 
Captain Elliott had been in their power and 
escaped. ‘The * Louisa,” with the two 
plenipotentiaries on board, was caught in 
a ty phoon and thrown on the rocks near the 
Canton river :— 

« By great exertion, the whole of the ship- 
wrecked party, twenty in number, succeeded 
in getting on a rock, free from all danger of 
the tempest. About half-past five, by the 
ebbing of the tide, a visit to the wreck be- 
came practicable, and a small quantity of 
clothing and provisions were saved, including 
eight bottles of gin. A party which ascended 
the hills reported that not the vestige of a 
house could be seen; they, therefore, endea- 
voured to make themselves as comfortable as 
they could for the night. Having found in 
the precipice a fissure, through w hich asmall 
mountain stream ran, in this they placed 
stones to fill it: a tarpaulin saved from the 
wreck was then strapped across the entrance 
to this cavern, protecting it from the still 





raging typhoon. As many as it would con-| 


it, and were covered with a large blanket. 
The remainder, rolling themselves up in 
others, laid down outside, exposed to the 
wind and rain, the latter of which descended 
in torrents through the night. 

‘‘In the morning, to the great joy of all 
hands, two Chinese now made their appear- 
ance, and one of them was immediately re- 
cognised as a Macao boatman. He was at 
once offered a thousand dollars, if he could 
procure a fishing boat to take them thither, 
which he at once agreed to do. ‘The party 
shouldering the provisions they had saved, 
and putting on as many clothes as they could, 
accompanied their guide in single file over 
two hills, and as they came to the top of a 
third, a creek was opened to their view, with 
an extensive village on the banks. ‘The mo- 
ment they were seen, the women and chil- 
dren ran away screaming ‘ Fanqui! Fanqui!’ 
while the men, armed with bill-hooks, rushed 
up the path in hundreds, to meet these sup- 
posed marauders. ‘I'he guide soon explain- 
ed to his countrymen how matters stood, 
About sixty then passed on towards the 
wreck, while others employed themselves in 
stripping the party of all the clothing and ar- 
ticles they had, just leaving a sufficiency for 
common decency. In taking these clothes 
the commodore was knocked down by them, 
and Mr. Morgan received a violent blow, for 
not complying with their demands as quickly 
as they wished. 

‘““The commodore’s black servant Joe 
puzzled them a good deal as to his sex; be- 
ing a Gentoo his long hair was twisted up 
behind, and his ears decorated with rings, of 
which he was quickly despoiled. 

‘The wind having moderated a good deal, 
it was fully arranged, that at d: aylight on the 
23d, two boats should be furnished them, for 
which their owners were to receive one hun- 
dred dollars each, and a ransom was to be 
paid of three thousand dollars for the party. 
At daylight they were all ready, and after a 
little delay the two boats made their appear- 
ance ; but the owners now advanced the price 
of their hire to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
which was no sooner agreed to than the ras- 
cals increased it to two hundred, when Ming- 
fong interfered, and abused his countrymen 
most lustily for their rapacity. At length all 
was arranged, and the Commodore, Captain 
Elliot, Mr. Morgan, and a servant, took their 
departure for Macao, the rest of the crew re- 
maining as hostages for the payment of the 
ransom money. In the boats they were 
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compelled to lie down, and be covered over 
With mats; and most fortunate was it that 
this was done, for about 2 Pp. M. a mandarin 
boat passed them, questioning the boatmen as 
to the number of wrecks along the coast, little 
dreaming what a prize was close by them,— 
the two British plenipotentiaries.”’ 

It is to be presumed that the narrow es- 
cape of a company of the 37th from being 
overpowered by the Chinese, has taught a 
lesson at head quarters on the value of per- 
cussion locks, which will not be neglected in 
a future war :— 

“The 3d company of this regiment had, 
from the thickness of the weather, missed 
the Cameronians, to whom thay had been 
detached, and had commenced a retrograde 
movement about the same time with the rest 
of the force: they had not, however, retired 
many hundred yards when their rear was 
assailed by a strong body of Chinese, armed 
with a variety of w eapons, when one of the 
sepoys was pulled out of the rear rank by a 
long piked-shaped spear. Mr. Berkeley, the 
ensign of the company, with half a dozen 
men, sprang to his assistance; but it was too 
late: he struggled hard for his life ; and when 
surrounded by numbers, and his svnidiet had 
been wrenched from him, he fought despe- 
rately with his bayonet, until he fell covered 
with wounds. 

‘* A rallying square being rapidly formed, 
Mr. Berkeley and his men returned to it, 
when a Chinaman, picking up the fallen 
man’s musket, got behind a small bush, 
where he rested it on one of the branches, 
and coolly turning over the wet powder in 
the pan, took a deliberate aim at the officers, 
and then applying his own match to the 
priming, he lodged the ball in Mr. Berke- 
ley’s arm. 

‘* Not a musket, in consequence of the 
heavy rain, could be got to go off with the 
flint and steel; while the bayonet was buta 
poor defence against the long spears of the 
Chinamen, who though surrounding our 
company by thousands, showed no wish to 
close. 

‘* After a short time the square were ena- 
bled to remove to a more defensible spot; 
when the rain ceasing for a little while, a few 


of the muskets became useful; while some of 


the sepoys, tearing the lining from their caps, 
drew the wet cartridges, and baling water 
with their hands into the barrels, s succeeded 
in partially cleaning them. By these means, 
they were shortly enabled to fire three or 
four successive volleys, every shot telling 





fatally on the crowd, not fifteen yards from 
them. This quickly drove the Chinese back, 
and admitted of the company’s making a con- 
siderable progress towards the camp, their 
enemies following ata safe distance from their 
fire. ‘The rain again rendering their muskets 
useless, and emboldening the Chinese, they 
were for a third time obliged to form square, 
with the determination of remaining so for 
the night, when the timely arrrival of the 
marines prevented the alternative. ‘This ar- 
rival was doubly important, as just at the mo- 
ment of its occurring, the enemy opened fire 
from a small gun which they had mounted 
on a neighbouring hill. ‘The loss sustained 
by this company was one private killed, as 
we have befure mentioned, and one officer 
and fourteen men severely wounded.” 

The most agreeable incident of the war 
was its close. Every step in the march of 
the British force had led to victory, but with 
a little more obstinacy on the part of the Chi- 
nese our conquests would have been our 
greatest embarrassment. It would have been 
easy to have taken Nanking, but somewhat 
more difficult to have held it. A fleet of se- 
venty sail had anchored under its walls, 200 
miles from the coast, but upon a thousand 
different points of the river it might have 
been found no e easy matter to have maintain- 
ed uninterrupted communications with the 
sea if, emboldened by familiarity with the 
enemy, the Chinese had suddenly plucked 
up somewhat of the spirit exhibited by the 
Affghans, and which, it will be remembered, 
was not displayed till after their first re- 
verses, when the whole of Affghanistan, as 
the British public were told, had been entire- 
ly subdued. Sickness, in the form of fever 
and ague, had made its appearance among 
the crews of the ships, and we have no doubt 
Sir Henry Pottinger was not less anxious 
than the Chinese Commissioners to end the 
war at perhaps its culminating point of suc- 
cess, 

Our friends in the City will read with 
much satisfaction Captain Loch’s account of 
the mode in which the final negotiations for 
peace were conducted. Itis clear that when 
the Chinese Ambassador arrives in this coun- 
try he will be quite at home at the Mansion 
house: the dignitaries of Pekin, like those of 
the London Corporation, imagine that no bu- 
siness of importance can be transacted with- 
out a dinner :— 

‘‘'The plenipotentiary and his suite, con- 
sisting of Major Malcolm, Doctor Woosnam, 
Messrs. Morrison, Gutzlaff, and Thom (the 
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three interpreters), besides Mr. Eastwick, a 
friend of Sir Henry’s, and myself, proceeded 
in the admiral’s barge up the canal to the ap- 
pointed landing place, where we were met 
by a detachment of ‘Tartar cavalry and a 
number of mandarins of rank. Horses pro- 
vided by the artillery were in waiting, as also 
the envoy’s guard of honour. 

‘Sir Henry landed under a salute of three 
guns, and a band struck up which set our 
teeth on edge. ‘The horse artillery, admira- 
bly mounted upon Arabs, preceded the plen- 
ipotentiary, while the ‘l'artar cavalry brought 
up the rear, their silk gowns and shaggy po- 
nies offering a striking contrast to our fine 
fellows. We entered the first gate we came 
to, opening to the N. W., and passed for about 
a mile up a long street leading to the south- 
ward, after which we turned to the left, and 
lastly, to the right into the street where the 
large government building appropriated to the | 
interview was plainly observable, from the | 
numerous flags and mandarins in front of it. 

‘* Without dismounting, Sir Henry was 





| 
| 
| 


the outer court, and up the steps of the se- 
cond (a royal honour) to the door of the third, 
where the imperial commissioners were 
standing, surrounded by their high officers 
and functionaries. We were received with | 
much dignified courtesy, and conducted 
through several rooms and passages of this 
immense house into the chamber of audience 
—a square apartment, partitioned by a horse- 
shoe railing, round which were placed chairs, 
fronting tables loaded with sweetimeats of 
every description. ‘The tables and chairs | 
were covered with red embroidered drapery, 
and the floor with crimson drugget. The bot- 
tom of this room opened into a court which | 
was canopied by a chequered silk awning. 

‘* A more tolerable band than we had yet 
heard commenced, as we sat down, a tune 
resembling a pibroch, and continued to play 
throughout the repast. Young white-button- 
ed mandarins handed round tea, hot wine, 
and sweetmeats, while a conversation upon 
general subjects was maintained between the 
commissioners and Sir Henry, through the 
medium of the interpreters. 

‘* Numerous patties of minced meat, pork, 
arrowroot, vermicelli soup with meat in it, 
pig’s ear soup, and other strange dishes, were 
served in succession, in small china and sil- 
ver basins: and in proportion to our various 
capabilities in making these messes disap- 
pear, we seemed to rise in the estimaton of | 





the beholders. But human nature could nol | river in the commencement of the year 1841 
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support this ordeal long, and, as a coup de 
grace, Ke-ying insisted upon Sir Henry 
opening his mouth while he with great dex- 
terity shot into it several immense sugar- 
plums. I shall never forget Sir Henry’s face 
of determined resignation after he found re- 
monstrances were of no avail—nor the figure 
of Ke-ying, as he stood planted before him, in 
the attitude of a short-sighted old lady thread- 
ing a needle, poising the bonne bouche be- 
tween his finger and thumb preparatory to 
his successful throw.”’ 

Accident played off a good practical joke 
upon one of the three Chinese Commission- 
ers, but which might have been attended with 
serious eflects :— 

‘*Elipoo, who appeared very weak and 
unwell during the conference, requested Dr. 
Woosnam to prescribe for him. It appeared 
that, added to old age, he was suffering un- 
der violent attacks of fever, ague, and the 
liver, and from these he desired to be speedi- 
ly relieved. ‘he doctor said he would pre- 
pare medicines if a messenger was sent to the 
ships with us to take them back; according- 
ly a mandarin of the name of Chang, a noto- 
rious drunkard, was ordered to accompany 
us.” 

At the next interview, Elipoo appeared 
greatly debilitated in consequence of the me- 
dicines he had taken. ‘The mandarin sent 
for them had got very drunk and lost the pre- 
scription.* 


* A late mail from India has brought intelli- 
gence of the death of Elipoo, at a very advanced 
age. He appears to have been the most enlighten- 
ed as well as the most upright of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and we have much pleasure in trans- 
ferring to our pages a noble trait in his charac- 
ter recorded of him by a correspondent of the 
* Times.” 

“It will be remembered that, after our first cap- 
ture of the island of Chusan, several victims to the 
system of kidnapping then resorted to by the Chi- 
nese, amongst whom was Captain Anstruther, of 
the Madras Artillery, as well as the officers and 
crew of the armed brig “ Kite,’ wrecked on the 
coast, fell into the custody of Elipoo, then the Gov- 
ernor of the city of Ningpo. Whether the cruel- 
ties of the ecrlier portion of their imprisonment re- 
sulted from exaggerated fears of the strength and 
daring of the foreigners, or were in obedience to 
direct orders from superior authority, it would 
seem, from the behaviour of the Governor himself 
towards them, that they originated not with him, 
and with the view of removing fears of their future 
fate, he pledged his word to the whole party, 
through the officers, that while in his hands their 
lives should be held safe. 

“On news of the successes by us in the Canton 
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‘‘ Afraid to confess his delinquency, he 
told Elipoo fie was to take all the pills and 
liquids at once. ‘The result was very appa- 
rent: he had to be carried into the cabin, 
and recline upon a sofa during the whole in- 
terview. He thanked the doctor for his 
treatment, and trusted that the cure would be 
as certain as the remedy was violent.” 

We had marked many other passages for 
extract, but our readers must refer for them- 
selves to the volumes before us, if they would 
learn how vessels with paddle-wheels were 
made by the Chinese to imitate steamboats; 
how a Chinaman sometimes uses his tail for 
flogging his pig and dusting his table; how 
beggars in Macao are privileged to use a rat- 
tle and annoy the shopkeepers by their din 
till they gl: idiy give money to get rid of the 
nuisance; and, more curious ‘than all, how 
Punch itinerates and exhibits in the cities of 
China, and is there as universal a favourite 
as in London. 

We must not, however, conclude without 
noting, for the satisfaction of English wives 
and maidens, that the ** Rambles of the Em- 


reaching Pekin, the Emperor became so exasperated 
as to send to the Governor of Ningpo a peremptory 
order for the execution of all his prisoners. But 
Elipoo remembered, and nobly redeemed his pledge, 
and, with the full knowledge of the penalty his dis- 
obedience was incurring, instead of murdering, he 
summarily released the whole of his captives, pla- 
cing himself thereby in their stead. He was at 
once made over to the Board of Punishment, was 
deprived alike of all public honours and private es- 
tate, and himself and his whole family sentenced 
to ignominious execution; a consummation only 
stopped by the treaty with Commissioner Keshen, 
which the above successes gave rise to. In the 
subsequent troubles, the high character and estima. 


peror Ching Tih” afford conclusive evidence 
that the Eastern privilege of Polygamy is by 
no means the unalloyed blessing which some 
European husbands have supposed. It ap- 
pears on the whole best to be content with 
one wife, for if a second be taken while the 
first is living, whether in China or England, 
one or the other is sure to be inthe way. In 
illustration of this fact, a story is told in the 
Chinese novel of ‘To Gaou, who, leaving his 
first wife, Wang, in the country, goes to 
Pekin, where he obtains promotion and mar- 
ries one of the ladies of the Court—Mrs. 
Wang hearing nothing from her husband for 
many months, naturally adopts the resolution 
of following him to town, where her arrival 
is as unwelcome as unexpected. Having 
found out the home of her husband, she 
sends in her name by the porter. 

‘¢ But Gaou was so terrified at the news, 
that his soul departed to the nine regions of 
the clouds, leaving his body without its lord. 
He managed, however, to order the porter to 
go oul and tell the woman to wait; and when 
the man was gone he began to think what he 
should do. He was very sorrowful and 
anxious, reasoning in his heart that if he re- 
ceived her into the house, the young lady, 
his new wife, would ill brook such a thing; 
and then, if he did not call her in, Wang 
would probably get into a passion outside, 
and make him lose his character. He had 
got into a position where it was difficult 
either to recede or advance, and was in the 
greatest consternation.” 

In this dilemma he consults a friend, who 
gives the following advice :— 

‘* For you to meet Wang and receive her 
into the house, is a small matter; but should 





tion of Elipoo again procured for him high and re. 
sponsible employ ment, but without removing from 
him many of the consequences of his disgrace. 
Though a firm and steady advocate of the superior | 


advantages of peace, he zealously performed his | 


share in the duties of the war; but when success 
upon success on our part gradually forced upon the 
Emperor himself similar convictions, and peace for 
the empire became necessary, he found himself se- 
lected one of the Imperial Commissioners for the 
arduous, though welcome duty, of opening those 
negotiations which so happily terminated; and 
when these had so far advanced as that compli- 
mentary visits were exchanged between the respec- 
tive authorities, an urgent request was sent by 
Elipoo to his quondam prisoner, Captain Anstru- 
ther, that he might have the pleasure of seeing 
him, and at the interview which consequently took 
place, before hundreds of officers, he clearly evi- 
denced to all how cordially he felt the pleasure of a 
meeting under circumstances so far happier to both 
than those of their former one at Ningpo.”’— Times, 
June 20, 1843. 


your father-in-law discover the truth and re- 
| port it to the emperor, you would be held 
| guilty of deceiving his majesty, and get in- 
volved in trouble. In my humble opinion 
your best plan will be to pretend that this is 
your sister-in-law, come to ask about you, 
and without letting any one know it, receive 
her into a retired apartment ; you can there 
arrange a feast, and talk with her about the 
feelings natural to your separation, and urge 
her kindly to drink till she becomes intoxi- 
cated; after that you can conduct her to a 
private room, and at the third watch have 
her put to death. Your new wife can be 
told that it was your sister-in-law but that 
you had given her money and sent her 
away.” 

Oh the villain!’ We are gratified, how- 
ever, in being able to state that, although the 

































































advice was adopted, it failed in effect, owing 
to the discovery of the plot by a maid ser- 
vant. Mrs. Wang happily escaped, took 
refuge with her brother-in-law, Yung, who, 
in an interview with her husband thus up- 
braids him:— 

‘*Who could have conceived that you 
would perpetrate such actions and utter such 
words as you have done this day? With 
the face of a man you have the heart of a 
beast. My sister-in-law, Wang, is your true 
married wife, and lived in comfort with you 
several years. When she saw that glory 
had fallen to your lot, she simply concluded 
that the wife should, as before, cleave to her 
husband; but you had already yielded to 
your wicked heart and married another. I 
shall let that pass, however; but when she 
arrived at the capital in quest of you, you 
ought to have accommodated your conduct 
to your circumstances, and to have let the 
new and the old dwell together—thus doing 
your duty to both parties; and if such a pro- 
ceeding was quite impossible, you might 
have given Wang some money and requested 
her to return home. She is a worthy and 
virtuous woman, and would certainly have 
complied with your wishes ; and afterwards, 
under pretext of visiting your parents’ tombs, 
you might have contrived to come and spend 
some days every year with her: and had you 
acted in this way she would not have been 
indignant at you.”’ 

We fear this could not be said, with truth, 
of an English wife. Patient submission is 
evidently a virtue in which Chinese ladies 
excel. ‘To submit, however, quietly to be 
put to death, was certainly not in the mar- 
riage bond, and Mrs. Wang must stand ac- 


quitted, on all hands, of any proper want of 


duty in refusing her consent to so strong a 
measure. 

In the concluding part of the second vol- 
ume there is a story of magic, which is worth 
consulting as an indication of the popular 


superstitions of the country. We read of 
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the ‘souls of wronged women, ghosts 
which console mourning families,”’ and other 
phantoms being invoked, with powers to ter- 
rify but not to wound, all belonging to a class 
of ideas respecting an invisible state which 
have prevailed in every age, and have but 
one common foundation. But here we must 
break off: ‘T’kin Shen will, we hope, give 
us a further opportunity of improving our 
acquaintance with his countrymen and their 
standard literature. 


E. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 
(Continued from our last.) 


BY MRS. ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 


DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER 
FATHER’S HOUSE AT ST, HELENA. 


No. II. 


Tne emperor possessed a splendid set of 
China of the Sévres manufacture, which had 
been executed at an enormous cost, and pre- 
sented to him by the City of Paris. ‘They 
were now unpacking, and he sent for us to 


‘see them. ‘They were painted by the first 


artists in Paris, and were most lovely. Each 
plate cost twenty-five Napoleons. ‘The sub- 
jects all bore reference to his campaigns, or 
to some period of his early life. Many of 
them were battle pieces, in which the most 
striking incidents were portrayed with the 
utmost spirit and fidelity. Others were land- 
scapes, representing scenery connected with 
his victories and triumphs. 

One, I remember, made a great impression 
on me. It was a drawing of Napoleon on 
the bridge of Arcola. A slim youth—stand- 
ing almost alone, with none near but the 
dead and dying, who had fallen around him 
—was cheering on his more distant comrades 
to the assault. ‘The spirit and energy of his 
figure particularly attracted my admiration. 
‘The emperor seemed pleased at my admiring 
it, and putting his hand to his side, exclaim- 
ed, laughing, 

‘¢] was rather more slender then than I 
am now.” 

The battle of Leipsic was one of the sub- 
jects depicted on the china.. Napoleon’s 
figure was happily done, and an admirable 
likeness ; but one feels rather surprised at the 
selection of such a subject for a compliment- 
ary present. I believe the batile of Leipsic 
is considered to have been one of the most 
disastrous defeats on record; but probably 
the good citizens of Paris were not so well 
aware of this at the time the china was pre- 
sented to him as they are now. 

His campaign in Egypt furnished subjects 
for some of the illustrations. ‘The stork was 
introduced in several of these Egyptian 
scenes, and | happened to have heard that 
that bird was worshipped by the Egyptians. 
I asked him if it were not so. He smiled, 
and entered into a long narration of some of 
his adventures with the army in Egypt; ad- 
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vising me never to go there, or I oe catch | thing I chose to demand to console me for 


the ophth: ilmia, and spoil my eyes! 

I had also heard that he had professed Ma- 
hometanism when there; and I had been | 
prompted by some one to catechise him on 
the subject. I at once came out with the 
question in my English French. 

‘* Pourquoi avez vous tourné Turque?”’ 

He did not at first understand me, and 1 | 
was obliged to explain that tourné Turque | 
meant changing his religion. 

He laughed and said, 


** What is that to you? fighting is a sol- | 
dier’s religion; 1 never changed that. The | 
other is the affair of women and priests,— 
au reste; | always adopt the religion of the | 
country I am in.” 


At a later period some Italian ecclesiastics | 
arrived at St. Helena, and were attached to 
Napoleon’s suite. 

Amongst the emperor’s domestics at the 
Briars, was a very droll character; his lamp- 
lighter, a sort of Leporello, a most ingenious 
little fellow in making toys, and other amus- 
ing mechanical contrivances. Napoleon 
would often send for the searamouch to 
amuse my brothers, who were infinitely de- 
lighted with his tricks and buffooneries. 
Sometimes he constructed balloons, which 
were inflated and sent up amidst the accla- 
mations of the whole party. One day he 
contrived to harness four mice to a small car- 
riage, but the poor little animals were so ter- 
rified that he could not get them to move, 
and after many ineffectual attempts, my bro- 
thers entreated the emperor to interfere. Na- 
poleon told him to pinch the tails of the two 
leaders, and when they started the others 
would follow. This he did, and immediately 
the whole four scampered off to our great 
amusement—Napoleon enjoying the fun as 
much as any of us, and delighted with the 
extravagant glee of my two brothers. 

I had often entreated the emperor to give 
a ball before he left the Briars in the large 
room occupied by him, which had been built 
by my father for that purpose. 

He had promised me faithfully he would, 
but when I pressed him urgently for the ful- 
filment of his promise, he only laughed at me, 
telling me he wondered I could be so silly as 
to think such a thing possible. 

But I never ceased reproaching him for his 
breach of faith, and teased him so that at last, 
to escape my importunities, he said, that as 
the ball was out of the question, he would 
consent, by way of amende honorable, to any 


Votume IV.—8 


'my disappointment. 

‘Teil me, que veux-tu que je fasse, Ma- 
'demoiselle Betsee, pour te consoler.”’ 

I replied instantly, 

‘Tf you will play a game of ‘blind man’s 
buff,’ which you have so often promised me, 
'[ will forgive you the ball, and never ask for 
it again.” Not knowing the French term (if 
there is any) for blind man’s buff. 

I had explained before to the emperor the 
nature of the operation to be gone through. 

He laughed at my choice, and tried to per- 
suade me to choose something else, but I was 
| inexorable, and seeing his fate inevitable, he 
| resigned himself to it with a good grace, pro- 
| posing that we should begin at once. 
| My sister and myself, and the son of either 
|General Bertrand or some other of the empe- 
pate s suite, formed the party. Napoleon said 
'we should draw Jots who should be blind- 
|folded first, and he would distribute the 
tickets. 

Some slips of paper were prepared, on one 
of which was written the fatal word * la 
mort,’’ and the rest were blanks. Whether 
accidentally or by Napoleon’s contrivance I 
know not, but I was the first victim, and the 
emperor taking a cambric handkerchief out 
of his pocket, tied it tightly over my eyes, 
asking me if I could see. 

‘‘T cannot see you,” I replied, but a faint 
gleam of light did certainly escape through 
one corner, making my darkness a little less 
visible. 

Napoleon then taking his hat waved it sud- 
denly before my eyes; and the shadow and 
the wind it made startling me, I drew back 
my head. 

‘*Ah, leetle monkee,”’ he exclaimed in 
English, ** you can see pretty well.” 

He then proceeded to tie another handker- 
chief over the first, which completely ex- 
cluded every ray of light. 

I was then placed in the middle of the 
room and the game began. 

The emperor commenced by creeping 
stealthily up to me and giving my nose a very 
sharp twinge. I knowing it was him both 
from the act itself and his footstep, I darted 
forward and very nearly succeeded in catch- 
ing him, but bounding actively away, he 
eluded my grasp. | then groped about and 
advancing again, he this time took hold of my 
ear and pulled it. I stretched out my hands 
instantly, and in the exultation of the moment 
screamed out, ‘** I have got you—I have got 
you—now you shall be blindfolded !” 
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But to my great mortification it proved to 
be my sister, under cover of whom Napoleon 
had advanced, stretching his hand over her 
head. 

We then recommenced, the emperor say- 
ing, that as I had named the wrong person, I 
must continue blindfolded. He teazed and 
quizzed me about my mistake, and bantered 
me in every possible way; eluding at the 
same time with the greatest dexterity, my 
endeavours to catch him, 

At last when the fun was growing * fast 
and furious,”’ and the uproar was at its height, 
it was announced that some one desired an 
audience of the emperor: and to my great an- 
noyance, as I had set my heart on catching 
him, and insisting on his being blindfolded, 
our game came to a conclusion. 

The emperor having returned from seeing 
his visiter, and his dinner-hour approaching, 
he invited us to dine with him. We told him 
we had already dined. 

‘*T’hen come and see me eat,’ he added; 
and when his dinner was announced by Ci- 
priani we accompanied him into his marquee. 
When at table he desired Narane to bring in 
some creams for me: I declined them as I 
had dined, but I had unfortunately told him 
once before that I was very fond of creams, 
and though I begged in vain to be excused, 
repeating a thousand times that I had dined, 
and could not eat any more, he pressed and 
insisted so strongly, that I was at last obliged 
to comply, and with some difficulty managed 
to eat half a cream. 

But although I was satisfied, Napoleon was 
not; and when [ left off eating, he com- 
menced feeding me like a baby, calling me 
his little bambina, and laughing violently at 
my rueful countenance. At last I could bear 
it no longer, and scampered out of the tent, 
the emperor calling after me, 

‘Stop, Miss Betsee; do stay, and eat an- 
other cream; you know you told me you 
liked them.” 

The next day he sent in a quantity of bon- 
bons by Marchand, with some creams; de- 
siring his compliments to Miss Betsee and 
the creams were for her. 

‘The emperor possessed among his suite the 
most accomplished confiseur in the world. 
M. Piron daily supplied his table with the 
most elaborate, and really sometimes the 

most elegant designs in patisserie, spun su- 
gar, &c. Triumpbal arches, and amber 
palaces, glittering with prismatic tints, look- 
ed as if they had been built for the queen of 
the fairies, after her majesty’s own designs. 
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Napoleon often sent us in some of the 
prettiest of these architectural delicacies ; and 
I shall always continue to think the bon-bons 
from the atelier of Monsieur Piron ** more 
exquisite still’ than any thing I have ever 
since tasted. 

But I suppose I must grant with a sigh, 
that early youth threw its couleur de rose 
tints over Piron’s bon-bons, as well as over 
the more intellectual joys of that happy 
period. 

The emperor sometimes added sugared 
words to make these sweet things sweeter. 

On New Year’s day a deputation consist- 
ing of the son of General Bertrand, Henri, 
and Tristram, Madame Montholon’s little 
boy, arrived with a selection of bon-bons for 
us, and Napoleon observed that he had sent 
his cupidons to the graces. ‘The bon-bons 
were placed in crystals baskets, covered with 
white satin napkins on Sévres plates. ‘The 
plates | kept till lately, when I presented 
them to a lady who had shown my mother 
and myself many very kind attentions. And 
this was the last I possessed of Napoleon’s 
many little gifts to me, with the exception 
of a lock of his hair, which I still retain, and 
which might be mistaken for the hair of an 
infant from its extreme sofiness and silkiness. 

Napoleon was fond of sending these little 
presents to ladies, and generally courteous 
and attentive in his demeanour towards them. 
He always gave me the impression of being 
fond of lady’s society ; and as Mr. O’Meara 
remarks, when alluding to my sister and my- 
self dining one day with him, ** His conver- 
sation was the perfection of causerie, and 
very entertaining.” He was perhaps rather 
too fond of using direct compliments, but 
this was very pardonable i in one of his rank 
and country. 

He remarked once, that he por heard a 
great deal of the beauty and elegance of the 
governor’s daughter, and asked me who I 
thought the most beautiful woman in the is- 
land. Itold him I thought Madame Bertrand 
superior beyond all comparison to any one 
I had ever seen before. My father had been 
greatly struck with her majestic appearance 
on board the Northumberland: and | always 
thought every one else sank into insignifi- 
cance when she appeared. And yet her 
features were not regular, and she had no 
Strict pretension to beauty; but the expres- 
sion of her face was very intellectual, and her 
bearing queen-like and dignified. 

Napoleon asked me if I did not consider 
Madame Montholon pretty. Isaidno. He 
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then desired Marchand to bring down a snuff 
box, on the lid of which was a miniature of 
Madame Montholon. It certainly was like 
her, and very beautiful. He told me it was 
what she had been when young. He then 
recurred again to Miss C——, and said 
Gourgand spoke in raptures of her, and had 
sketched her portrait from memory. He pro- 
duced the drawing, and wished to know if I 
thought it a good likeness, I told him she 
was infinitely more lovely, and that it bore 
no trace of resemblance to her. I mention- 
ed also that she was very clever a'.d amiable. 
Napoleon said [ was very enthusiastic in her 
favour, and had made him long to see her. 

Mesdames Montholon and Bertrand, and 
the rest of his suite, often came to see him at 
the Briars, and remained the day. It was 
quite delichtful to witness the deference and 
respect with which he was treated by them 
all. ‘To them he was still ** le grand emper- 
eur.’ His every look was wate he d, and each 
wish anticipated as if he had still been on the 
throne of Charlemagne. 

On one of these oceasions Madame Ber- 
trand produced a miniature of the Fm ig 
Josephine, which she showed to I Napoleon. 
He gazed at it with the greatest emotion for a 
considerable time without speaking. At last 
he exclaimed it was the most perfect likeness 
he had ever seen of her, and told Madame 
Bertrand he would keep it, which he did 
until his death. He has often looked at my 
mother for a length of time very earnestly, 
and then apologized, saying, that she re- 
minded him so much of Josephine. Her 
memory appeared to be idolized by him, 
and he was never weary of dwelling on her 
sweetness of disposition and the grace of her 
movements. He said she was the most truly 
feminine of any woman he had ever known. 

Napoleon afterwards spoke of the Empress 
Marie Louise with great kindness and affec- 
tion. Hesaid she would have followed him 
to St. Helena if she had been allowed; and 
that she was an amiable creature, and a very 
good wife, 

He possessed several portraits of her. 
‘They were not very attractive, and were seen 
to disadvantage when contrasted, as they 
generally were, with his own handsome and 
intellectual- looking family. 

The emperor retired early thisevening. He 
had been in low spirits since his audience of 
his visiter ; and after the portraits of the Em- 
press Josephine and Marie Louise had been 
produced, he appeared absorbed in mournful 
reflection, and was still more melancholy and 


dejected fur the rest of the evening. His 
visiter proved to be a Count Piontkowski, 
a Polish officer, who had formerly held a 
commission in * la grande armée,”’ and had 
landed in the morning, having with great 
difficulty obtained permission to follow his 
master into exile, **to share with him his 
vulture and his rock.’’ He called at the 
Briars, and requesting an audience, informa- 
tion had been sent to the emperor of his ar- 
rival. A long interview took place between 
them, which apparently excited painful re- 
miniscences in the mind of the emperor. I 
asked him afterwards about his visiter. He 
seemed to have little personal recollection of 
him, but seemed gratified with his devotion, 
and said he had proved himself a faithful ser- 
vant by followi ing him into exile. 

The emperor’s English, of which he some 
times spoke a few words, was the oddest in 
the world. He had formed an exaggerated 
idea of the quantity of wine drank by Eng- 
lish gentlemen, and used always to ask me, 
after we had had a party, how many bottles 
of wine my father drank ; and then laughing 
and counting on his fingers. generally made 
the number up to five. One day to annoy 
me, he said that my country women drank gin 
and brandy; and then added in English, 

«You laike veree mosh dreenk, mees ; 
somtaimes brandee, jeen.”’ 

Though I could hardly help laughing at 
his way ‘of saying this, I felt most indignant 
at the accusation, and assured him that the 


ladies of England had the utmost horror of 


drinking spirits, and that they were even 
fastidious in the refinement of their ideas 
and their general habits. He seemed amused 
at my earnestness, and quoted the instance 
ofa Mrs. B., who had, in fact, paid him a 
visit once in a state of intoxication. It was 
singular, indeed, that one of the few English 
ladies he had ever been presented to, should 
have been addicted to this habit. At last he 
confessed, laughing, that he had made the 
accusation only to tease me; but when | was 
going away he repeated, 

‘¢ You like dreenk, Mees Betsee ; dreenk, 
dreenk.”’ 

As the time drew near for Napoleon’s re- 
moval to Longwood, he would come into our 
drawing-room oftener, and stay longer. 

He said he should have preferred altoge- 
ther remaining at the Briars. That he be- 
guiled the hours with us better than he ever 
thought it possible he could do on such a 
horrible rock as St. Helena. 





A day or two before his departure, Gene- 
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ral Bertrand came to the Briars and informed 
Napoleon that Longwood smelt so strongly 
of paint, that it was ‘unfit to go into. 

I shall never forget the fury of the empe- 
ror. He walked up and down the lawn, 
gesticulating in the wildest manner. His 
rage was so great that it almost choked him. 
He declared that the smell of paint was so 
obnoxious to him that he would never inha- 
bit a house where it existed; and that if the 
grand marshal’s report was true he should 
send down to the admiral, and refuse to enter 
Longwood. He ordered Las Cases to set 
off early the next merning to examine the 
house, and report if the information of Gen- 
eral Bertrand was correct. 

At this time I went out to him on the lawn, 
and inquired the cause of his anger. ‘The 
instant I joined him he changed his manner, 
and ina ealm tone mentioned the reason of 
his annoyance. I was perfectly amazed at 
the power of control he evinced over his tem- 
per. In one moment, from the most awfui 
state of fury, he subdued his irritated man- 
ner into perfect gentleness and composure. 

Las Cases set off at daylight the next 
morning, and returned before twelve o’clock. 
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He informed the emperor that the smell of 
paint was so slight as to be scarcely percep- | 
tible, and that a “few hours would remove it | 
altogether. ‘The grand marshal was sharply | 
reprimanded, as I afterwards learned, for | 
making an exaggerated report. 

It was arranged that he should leave the 
Briars two days afterwards for Longwood, 
which was now quite ready for him. On 
the appointed morning, which to me was a 
most melancholy one, Sir G. Cockburn, ac- 
companied by the emperor’s suite came to 
the Briars to escort him to his new abode. I 
was crying bitterly, and he came up and 
said, 

‘* You must not ery, Mademoiselle Betsee; 
you must come and see me very often at 
Longwood; when will you ride up?” 

I told him that depended on my father. 
He turned round to papa and said, 

‘* Baleombe, you must bring Missee Jane 
and Betsee to see me next week, and very 
ofien.”’ 

My father promised he would, and kept 
his word. He asked where mamma was, 
and I said she desired her kind regards to 
the emperor, and regretted not being able to 
see him before his departure, as she was ill 
in bed. 

‘*¢T will go up and see her.” 

And up stairs he darted before we had 





time to tell my mother of his approach. 
seated himself on the bed, and expressed his 
regret at hearing she was unwell. 


her attentions to him, ands 
preferred staying altogether at the Briars,* if 
they would have permitted him. 
presented my mother with a gold snuff-box, 
and begged she would give it to my father as 
a mark of his friendship. 
beautiful lithe bonbonier, which 1 had often 
admired, and s 


said to have come to a conclusion. 








NAPOLEON. 


He 


1is acknowledgements of 
aid he would have 


He was warm in } 


He then 


He gave me a 


said, 


‘* You can give it as a gage d’amour to le 


petit Las Cases.” 


I burst into tears, and ran out of the room. 
I went to a window from which I could 


see his departure, but my heart was too full 


to look at him leaving us, and throwing my- 


self on the bed I cried bitterly fora long time. 


When my father returned we asked him how 
the emperor liked his new residence. He 


said that he appeared out of spirits, and re- 


tiring to his dressing-room had shut himself 
up for the remainder of the day. 

With Napoleon’s departure from the Bri- 
ars my personal recollection of him may be 
T'rom 
my father being the emperor’s purveyor we 
had a general order to visit him, and we sel- 
dom allowed a week to elapse without see- 
ing him. On those occasions we generally 
arrived in time to breakfast with him at one, 
and returned in the evening. 

He was more subject to depression than 
when at the Briars; but still gleams of his 
former playfulness shone out at times. On 
/one oceasion we found him firing at a mark 
with pistols. He put one into my hand 
loaded, I believe with powder, and in great 
trepidation I fired it off: he often called me 
afterwards ** La pelite (irailleure,”’ and said 
he would form a corps of sharpshooters of 
which I should be the captain. He then 
went into the house, and he took me into the 
billiard-room, a table having been just set up 


* I trust I may be forgiven the insertion of the 
following extracts from Mr. O’Meara’s “ Voice 
from St. Helena.” 

“The Briars is the name of an estate romanti- 
cally situated, about a mile and a half from James- 
town, comprising a few acres of highly cultivated 
land, excellent fruit and kitchen-gardens, plentiful- 
ly supplied with water, with many delightful shady 
walks, and long celebrated for the genuine old 
English hospitality of the proprietor, Mr. Bal- 
combe. 

“ Nothing was left undone by this worthy family 
that could contribute to lessen the inconvenience of 
his (Napoleon’s) situation.” 
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at Longwood. 
childish for men, and very like marbles ona 
larger scale. ‘The emperor condescended to 
teach me how to play, but I made very little 
progress, and amused myself with trying to 
hit his imperial fingers with the balls instead 
of making cannons and hazards. 

Napoleon’s health and activity began to 
decline soon after his arrival at Longwood. 
In consequence of the unfortunate disputes 
with the Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, he 
refused to take the exercise his constitution 
required, and his health became visibly im- 
paired. He was unable, consequently, to 
enjoy the buoyancy of spirits which proba- 
bly had been the chief cause of his allowing 
me to be so often in his society, and distin- 
guished me with so much of his regard. But 
he never failed to treat me with the greatest 
tenderness and kindness. 

Some months after his departure I was 
attacked with an alarming illness. Mr. 
O’Meara attended me, and at one time de- 
spaired of my recovery. ‘The emperor's 
kindness in making inquiries after me, and 
his other attentions I can never foget. He 
ordered his confiseur when I became conval- 
escent to supply me daily from his own table 
with every delicacy to tempt my appetite, 
and restore my strength. 

In concluding my brief record of Napoleon 
I will spare my readers any lengthened ex- 
pression of my own opinion of his character. 
I have placed before them the greater part of 
what occurred while [ was in his society, 
and have thus given them, as far as I am 
able, the same means of judging of him as I 
possess myself. But yet, in a personal in- 
tercourse, incidents occur of too trivial or 
subtle a nature to be communicated to others, 
but which are still the truest indications of 
character, from being the results of impulse, 
and unpremeditated. 

Even a look, a tone of the voice, a gesture, 
in an unreserved moment, will give an in- 
sight into the real disposition w hich years of 
a more formal intercourse would fail to con- 
vey; and this is particularly the case in the 
association of a person of mature age with 
very young people. There is generally a 
confiding candour and openness about them 
which invites confidence in return, and which 
tempts a man of the world to throw off the 
iron mask of reserve and caution, and be 
once more as a little child. This at least 
took place in my intercourse with Napoleon, 
and I may therefore perhaps venture to saya 
few words on the general impression he left 
8* 


I remember thinking it toofon my mind, after three months daily 
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munication with him. 

The point of character which has more 
than any other been a subject of dispute be- 
tween Napoleon’s friends and his enemies, 
and which will ever be the most important 
of all in the estimation of a woman, is, whe- 
ther he furnished another proof of the ** close 
affinity between superlative intellect and the 
warmth of the generous affections” (to use 
the words of the Rev. — Crabbe, in his de- 
lightful life of his father), or whether he is to 
be considered a superior kind of calculating 
machine, the reasoning power perfect, but 
the heart altogether absent. 

Bourrienne, who, although conscientious 
and exact in the main, exhibits no partiality 
to the emperor, describes him as ‘tres peu 
aimant,” and reports his having said, * [ 
have no friend except Duroc, who is unfeel- 
ing and cold, and suits me;”’ and this may 
have been true in his intercourse with the 
world, and with men whom he was accus- 
tomed to consider as mere machines,—the 
instruments of his glory and ambition: and 
whom he therefore valued in proportion to 
the sternness of the stuff they were made of, 
Even his brothers, whom he is said to have 
included in this sweeping abnegation of 
friendship, he taught himself to look upon as 
the means of carrying out his ambitious pro- 
jects, and as they were not always subservi- 
ent to his will, but came at times into politi- 
eal collision with him, his fraternal affection, 
which seldom resists the rude shocks of con- 
tending worldly interests, was cooled and 
weakened in the struggle. 

But my own conviction is, that unless 
Napoleon’s ambition interfered, to which 
every thing else was sacrificed, he was _pos- 
sessed of much sens sibility and feeling, and 
was capable of strong att: ichment. 

The Duchess d’Abrantes, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Napoleon at an early 
age, gives him credit for much more warmth 
of heart than is allowed him by the world; 
and brought up as she had been with himself 
and his family, she was well qualified to form 
an opinion of him. 

I think his love of children, and the delight 
he felt in their society, and that, too, at the 
most calamitous period of his life, when a 
cold and unattachable nature would have 
been abandoned to the indulgence of selfish 
misery; in itself speaks volumes for his good- 
ness of heart. After hours of laborious occu- 
pation, he would often permit us to join him ; 
and that which would have fatigued and ex- 
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hausted the spirits of others, seemed only to 
recruit and renovate him. His gaiety was | 
often exuberant at these moments; and he 
entered into all the feelings of young people, 
and when with them was a mere child, and, 
I may add, a most amusing one. I feel, 
however, even painfully, the difficulty of 
conveying to my readers my own impression | 
of the disposition of Napoleon. Matters of 
feeling are often incapable of demonstration. 

The innumerable acts of amiability and 
kindness which he lavished on all around | 
him at my father’s house, derived perhaps | 
their chief charm from the way in which 
they were done—they would not bear being 


told. Apart from the sweetness of his smile | 


and manner, their effect would have been 
comparatively nothing. But young people | 
are generally keen observers of character. 
Their perceptive faculties are ever on the | 
alert, and their powers of observation not the 
less acute, perhaps, that their reason lies 


dormant, and there is nothing to interrupt | 


the exercise of their perceptions. And alter 
seeing Napoleon in every possible mood, 
and in his most unguarded moments, when 


I am sure from his manner that the idea of | 


acting a part never entered his head, I left 
him impressed with the most complete con- 


viction of his want of guile, and the thorough | 
amiability and goodness of his heart. That | 


this feeling was common to almost every one 


who approached him, the respect and devo- | 


tion of his followers at St. Helena is a suf- 
ficient proof, ‘They had then nothing more | 
to expect from him, and only entailed misery | 
on themselves by adhering to his fortunes. 
Shortly after he left the Briars for Long- | 
wood, I was witness to an instance of the 


almost worship with which he was regarded | 


by those around him. A Jady of high dis- | 
tinction at St. Helena, whose. husband filled | 
one of the diplogpatie offices there, rode up | 
one morning to the Briars. I happened to 
be on the Jawn, and she requested me to | 
show her the part of the cottage occupied by 
the emperor. I conducted her to the pavi- 
lion, which she surveyed with intense inte- 
rest; but when I pointed out to her the 
erown which had been cut from the turf by 
his faithful adherents, she lost all control over 
her feelings. Bursting into a fit of passion- 
ate weeping, she sunk on her knees upon 
the ground, sobbing hysterically. At last 
she fell forward, and [ became quite alarmed, 
and would have run to the cottage to tell my 
mother and procure some restoratives; but 
starting up, she implored me, in a voice bro- 
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‘ken by emotion, to call no one, for that she 
should soon be herself again. She entreated 
me not to mention to any one what had oc- 
curred; and proceeded to say that the me- 
mory of Napoleon was treasured in the 
‘hearts of the French people as it was in 
| hers; and that they would all willingly die 
for him. She was herself a Frenchiwoman, 
'and very beautiful. 

She recovered herself afier some time. and 
| put a thousand questions to me about Napo- 
‘leon, the answers to which seemed to inte- 
rest her exceedingly. She said several times, 
| How happy it must have made you to be 

| with the emperor !”’ 
| After along interview, she put a thick veil 
|down over her still agitated features, and re- 
| turning to her horse, mounted and rode away. 
|For once, I kept a secret, and though ques- 
tioned on the subject, I merely said she had 
‘come to see the pavilion, without betraying 
| what had taken place. 

Napoleon, on his first arrival, showed an 
‘inclination to mix in what little society St. 
| Helena afforded, and would, I think, have 
‘continued to do so but for the unhappy dif- 
ferences with Sir Hudson Lowe. ‘These at 
length grew to such a height, that the empe- 
ror seemed to consider it almost a point of 
honour to shut himself up, and make himself 
as miserable as possible, in order to excite in- 
dignation against the governor. 

Into the merits of these quarrels it is not 
my intention to enter. With all my feeling 
\of partiality for the emperor, I have often 
‘doubted whether any human being could have 
‘filled the situation of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
without becoming embroiled with his unhap- 
| py captive, The very title with which he 
was accosted, and the manner of addressing 
‘him when contrasted with the’ devotion of 
‘those around him, must have seemed almost 
insulting ; and the emperor was most brusque 
‘and uncompromising in showing his dislike 
to any one who did not please him. The 
necessary restrictions on his personal liberty 
Ww ould always s have been a fruitful source of 
'discord. And even had Napoleon himself 
been inclined to submit to his fate with equa- 
nimity, itis doubtful whether his followers 
would have allowed him. Accustomed as 
they had been to the gaiety and brilliancy of 
the French capital, their ** séjour,” to use 
their own words, on that lone island, could 
not fail to be ** affreux.’’ And as they were 
generally the medium of communication be- 
tween Napoleon and the authorities, the cor- 
| fespondence would necessarily be tinged with 
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more or less of the bitterness of their feelings. | 
Their very devotion to the emperor would | 
make them too tenacious and exacting with 
regard to the deference his situation entitled 
him to; and thus orders and regulations, 
which only seemed to the authorities indis- 
pensable to his security, became a crime in 
their eyes, and were represented to the empe- 
ror as gratuitous and cruel insults. 

Napoleon, too, in the absence of every 
thing more worthy of supplying food to his 
mighty intellect, did not disdain to interest 
himself in the merest trifles. My father has 
often described him as appearing as much | 
absorbed and occupied in the details of some | 
petty squabble with the governor, as if the 
fate of empires had been under discussion. 
He has often made us laugh with his account 
of the ridiculous way in which Napoleon 
spoke of Sir Hudson Lowe; but their disputes 
were generally on subjects so trivial, that I 
deem it my duty to draw a veil over these 
Jast infirmities of so noble a mind, 

One circumstance I may relate. 

Napcleon, wishing to learn English, pro- | 
cured sonie English books, and amongst them | 
*« Asop’s Fables’? were sent him. In one of | 
the fables the sick lion, after submitting with | 
fortitude to the insults of the many animals | 
who came to exult over his fallen greatness, 
at last received a kick in the face from the | 
ass. 

‘* T could have borne every thing but this,” 
the lion said. : 

Napoleon showed the woodcut, and added 
‘Tt is me and your governor.” 

Amongst the accusations against Napo- | 
leon, some writers have said that he was de- | 
ficient in courage. He always gave me the | 








idea on the contrary of being constitutionally land.” 


fearless. I have alre: ady mentioned his feats 
of horsemanship; and the speed with which 
his carriage generally tore along the narrow 
mountainous roads of St. Helen: 1 would have 


been intolerable to a timid person. I have 
more than once seen gentlemen, whose 


horses were rather skittish, obliged to turn, 
to their great annoyance, when the emperor 
approached almost at speed, and fairly take 
to their heels, pursued by him, until they 
reached an open space where they could pass 
his carriage without danger of their horses 
shying and going down a precipice. 

‘He had a " dese ‘ription of jaunting car, in 
which he yoked three Cape horses abreast 
in the French style. And if he got any one 
into this, he seldom let his victim out until he 
had frightened him heartily. 
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One day he told General Gourgand to make 
his horse rear, and put his forepaws into the 
carriage, to my great terror. He seemed in- 
deed to possess no nerves himself, and to 
laugh at the existence of fear in others. 

Napoleon, as far as 1 was capable of judg- 
is could not be considered fond of litera- 
ture. He seldom introduced the topic in con- 
versation, and I suspect his reading was con- 
fined almost solely to scientific subjects. I 
have heard him speak slightingly of poets, 
and eall them réveurs; and still I believe the 


/most visionary of them all was the only one 
ihe ever read. 


But his own vast and unde- 


fined schemes of ambition seemed to have 


| found something congenial in the dreamy 
| sublimities 


of Ossian. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE REPEAL AGITATION.* 


Tne Repeal Agitation is a new name in 
| polities to many inhabitants of Britain; but 
ithe spirit, of w hich it is the outward sign, is 
'as old as the historical event of which it de- 
mands the nullification. Clarendon, when °: 
he speaks of the bursting out of the flame in 
‘Scotland, which blazed into a eivil war 
throughout the empire, says, ** The truth is, 


\there was so little curiosity either in the 
|court, or the country, 
’ peerage 


to know anything of 
or what was done there, that, 
when the whole nation was solicitous to 
know what pres weekly in Germany and 
'Poland, and all other parts of Europe, no 
man ever inquired what was doing in Scot- 
And so have the British people con- 
tinued ignorant of the national feeling that 
has been smouldering in Ireland, till they 
find that they have been standing on the 
ashes of a slumbering volcano, ready to burst 
forth again. It may be that, before these 
pages have reached the public, the war- 
trumpet has been sounded. But while we 
write, there is a stillness in the councils of 
the Ministry—the stillness of terror—the 
silence of men who wis not what to do; 
while, in the people there is a breathless 


* The subject of “ Repeal” fills so large a space 
in the newspaper press, that we think it well worth 
while to give this article a place in our Magazine. 
It is temperately written, and will convey to many 
readers knowledge of the question which may be 
serviceable in judging fairly of its merits.—{Eb. 
Camp. Mac. 
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half-curious, half-timid expectation of some 
coming event, of which the results are as far 
beyond the grasp of accurate prediction, as 
the causes have been kept out of sight, and 
out of mind. When we look at the catas- 
trophes which distant countries or old times 
reveal to us, as the consequences of tyranni- 
eal and selfish legislation, we wonder at the 
blindness and perversity of the men who 
provoked them. When we ponder over the 
History of Maximilian of Austria, and Philip 
II. of Spain, and Christian of Denmark, and 
our own Charles I., we seem to read of men 
whom some supernatural destiny kept blind 
to the moral causes of the moral effects by 
which their empires were broken; and yet 
it may be that some of our shrewd and wary 
politicians, being human beings such as these 
monarchs were, and such as George III. was 
when the people of Boston cast the tea-chests 
into the sea, may be subject to a like blind- 
ness, and may have been living in a like 
dangerous security. It would have been 
better, perhaps, for the peace, the integrity, 
and the prosperity of the country , if our states- 
men had examined the view which foreign 

politicians—calm, but not uninterested ob- 
servers—take of the relative positions of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland. ‘They would have there 
found the question stripped of all its class and 
party disguises, and exhibited in the naked- 
ness of historical truth—such as it will be 
when examined by the Hallams and the 
Raumers of the next century. ‘They would 
have seen, that what Switzerland was to Aus- 
tria, what Holland was to Spain, what Swe- 
den was to Denmark, what Greece was to 
Turkey, and what Poland is to Russia, such 
is it considered that Ireland is to Britain; 
and they would have found, that from the 
time when Hoche collected his forces, to the 
present hour, Europe has been looking in 
anxious expectation for the day on which 
Ireland, outraged and crushed for centuries, 
will turn and bite, with poisoned tooth, the 
heel by which she has been trodden. ‘The 
proclamation of the Emperor Nicolas spoke 
of the Polish rising as an ‘ unnatural rebel- 
lion ;’’ and Sir James Graham tells us, that 
conciliation to the Irish is exhausted. The 
two expressions are the representatives of 
each other. What will foreigners think of 
Sir James Graham’s remark? let us ask it 
at ourselves— W hat do we think of the Em- 
peror Nicolas’s? Alas! of the quantity of 
sympathy for lacerated human feelings which 
we have at our disposal, there is much ex- 


|expended near our own door. 





‘course to without sufficient cause. 





ported toa distance that might be beneficially | considerations that ought to weigh with the 
t 
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The patriot 
bosom burns with indignation at the story of 
Tell ordered to bow down before the hat of 
Gesler in the market-place; while seven mil- 
lions of the Irish people are forced to bow 
their heads in subjection to a faith which 
they concientiously believe is not the right 
path to salvation. Sir Robert Peel, in one 
of the speeches which he made before he 
had resolved to support Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, said, ** Emancipate the Catholics; and 
if they are constituted as other men—if they 
have organs, senses, affections, and passions 
like ourselves—they never will submit to our 
intrusive Church, or cease to aspire to the 
reéstablishment of their own.”’ Is it not a 
startling illustration of a guilty conscious- 
ness of the perpetration of injustice, that the 
perpetrator can calculate from the extent of 
the injury itself, without any other data, 
what will be the amount of indignation 
among ** people constituted as other men ?”’ 
It was the remark of the Premier’s congenial 
colleague, Stanley, when he was supporting 
the Whig Coercion Bill, that the very extent 
of its infringement on the Constitution, mark- 
ed it as a measure not likely to be had re- 
How 
barbarous is our Political Philosophy, when 
the very extent of the injustice they commit, 
is the vindication of our statesmen ! 

It will be inferred from the foregoing re- 
marks, that we are not inclined to take a 
harsh or uncharitable view of the proceedings 
of our Irish brethren. We believe them to 
be men sorely wronged; and if in their hour 
of wrath and power they should demand 
more than seems to be abstractly just, we are 
not prepared to judge of them severely. But 
the course which may be palliated on account 
of the provocation which has occasioned it, 
and that which may be abstractly vindicated 
as right, are two very different things; and 
it does not follow, that because we may pal- 
liate the present agitation for repeal, we hold 
its object to be a good one. ‘The question 
is one which we think, in its abstract merits, 
and apart from passion and prejudice, has 
not been fully examined by the press, and 
we propose to bestow a page or two on ils 
consideration. We do not pretend—our 
present disposable space would not allow 
us—to exhaust the subject, or even to pre- 
sent it for consideration in. all its bearings, 
Great: books have been devoted, and not 
superfluously, to subjects less pregnant with 
important interest; and if we can state the 
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public mind in exatnining such a question, 
and give a few reasons and illustrative facts, 
we shall be content. We shall give no har- 
bour to unsubstantial visions concerning na- 
tional independence and national name, about 
arms and their bearers, mottoes, costumes, 
and colours. ‘The day when these things 
decided the fate of a country is ete least 
in this quarter of the world,—and substan- 
tial utilitarianism, with statistical reports and 
political economy under her arms, has taken 
their place. We care for none of these 
things nearer home; and it would be affecta- 
tion to profess a sympathy for any relic of 
them that may exist in Ireland. 

The arguments that have been used on 
this subject have generally affected to look 
solely to the interests of Ireland. When you 
advise a man to abstain from the thing he is 
inclined to do, you generally try to persuade 
him that you act solely for his own interest. 
In weighing the matter, however, abstractly, 
and without consideration as to the party- 


| the doing of Jenkins, and Smith, and MeDon- 


ald, in Britain, as it was of O’Leary, and 
Murphy, and O’Doud, in Ireland. If the 
British aristocracy in Parliament have been 
no friends to the Irish people, we can tell, in 
return, that the Irish aristocracy, whom the 
Union brought to hold rule over us, have 
been no friends to the British people. ‘The 
present siate of matters was, in short, no 
more the doing of the people of Britain, than 
it was of the people of Ireland. We are all 
‘*in the serape;’’ and in whatever measures 
may be taken to get out of it, we deny that 
itis fair to look to the interest of Ireland 
solely and exclusively,—we deny, we say, 
that it is abstractly fair to view the question 
in such a light, although, i in the exasperated 
state of Ireland, we can have some charity 
for one-sided views being adopted. But we 
profess to be able, at least on the present oc- 
casion, to discuss only a part of the question; 
and we have no objection to limit our remarks 
to the bearing which a Repeal of the Union 





strength with which either side can be sup- 
ported, we cannot admit the proposition, that 
in considering whether two islands, which 
have been united for more than forty years, | 
should voluntarily sever, the interest of one 
alone is to be considered, and that of the 
other to weigh as nothing. It may be said, | 
that it was a foreed partnership; and that | 
Ireland, which was seized and bound over to | 
Britain, is justified by all principles of moral- 
ity in making her escape when she can, 
without trou bling herself about the effect | 
which such an event may have on her de- 


would have on Ireland alone, leaving out of 
view its influence on ourselves. 

A Repeal of the Union means a separation 
|of the governments. It involves the most 
perfect freedom to Ireland to choose her own 
constitution—to have any king, or no king; 
'to have her own alliances and her own wars. 
It is the most puerile folly to say, that she 
| shall have an independent internal constitu- 
|tion, with which she may not do as she 
pleases. There might be a treaty of separa- 
| tion; what is a treaty to an independent na- 
‘tion, with its own legislature, its own laws, 


| 


seried partner. ‘The argument would be aj its own religion, and its own army? The 


sound one, if the British people had forced 
the Irish people into the union; but the for- 
mer had as little influence in the matter as 
the latter had. ‘The arrangement was made 
between a section of the British aristocracy, 
on the one one hand, and of the Irish aristo- 


cracy on the other. ‘The people of both 


countries were injured—the Irish, perhaps, 
more materially than we. If the union had 
been a free and honest one between the peo- 
ple of the two islands, we believe that the 
Irish would have readily consented to bear 
their full share of the mutual taxation, and 
we should certainly have agreed to let them 
have the same political and religious privi- 
leges as ourselves. But as the matter came 


to pass, the inhabitants of England and Scot- 
land were over-taxed, in order that the Irish 
aristocracy might enjoy exemptions, by way 
of compensation for the insults heaped on the 


| 


succession to England is limited to Protest- 
‘ants. Degrading as that limitation may be 
| felt by Ireland at present, how much more 
'so would it be that the separate kingdom of 
Ireland should be bound to pass over a Cath- 
olic and adopt England’s elected Protestant 
monarch! ‘There can be no union of the 








Irish democracy. ‘The thing was as little | 





executive with a distinct legislature, unless 
the one country be under the control of the 
other. If the monarch should be called on 
to do one thing by the English parliament, 
and another by the Irish, the stronger would 
invariably triumph over the weaker. Where 
is the monarch that would do what the Irish 
parliament commanded and the English 
should forbid? The history of Ireland before 
the union is full of instruction on this point. 
During the existence of Poyning’s Law, no 
act could pass the Irish legislature unless it 
had previously obtained the sanction of the 
privy-council of Eugland; the British par- 
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liament legislated for Ireland, and the British | 
House of Lords decided in appeals from the 
Irish courts of law. 1t must always be borne 
in mind, that Ireland had only for eighteen 
years—from 1782 to 1800—a sep: arate inde- 
pendent legislature. ‘These were years of 
despotic principles and strong governments, 
lavish in rewards to friends and punishments 
to foes. Yet with all the quantity of influ- 
ence they had substituted for constitutional 
control, English statesmen could not look 
without tremulous anxiety at the movements 
of the independent authority that had erected 
itself beside them; and they worked their 
way with deadly energy towards the Union 
as a city of refuge. All the drilling and all 
the rewarding could not keep the Irish from 
an attempt at separation, on the only question 





that gave room for it; and the recovery of 
George III., in 1759, probably averted dis- | 
union and war. The English parliament, by | 
statute, gave the Prince of Wales a restricted | 
regency: the Irish parliament, by an address, 
acknowledged his possession of the full rights 
of a reigning sovereign. On another occa- 
sion, nothing but the stringent pressure of 
British influence could have prevented Ire- 
land from declaring a separate war against | 
Portugal, the ally of England. But we have | 
said more than enough in support of what is | 
self-evident, and shall make no further r apolo- | 
gy for discussing the Repeal of the Union as 
the virtual separation of the two countries. 
Among the greater grievances of Ireland, 

that which seems to be the most closely in- 
terwoven with the legislative Union, is the 
inequality of her respesentation in parlia- 
ment. In the House of Commons, England, 
with a population close on fifteen millions, 
has 500 representatives, being 1 to every 
30,000. Ireland with a population of 8,179,- 
359, has 105 representatives, or 1 to every 
77,908. In this view, England is nearly 
three times as well, or rather as much, repre- 
sented as Ireland. Then take the proportion 
of the electors to the population. ‘The whole 
electors of the kingdom amount to about a 
million, being about 1 to every 27 inhabit- 
ants. Of these, England has (or had, by the 
Jast return we can command, which dates in 
1839) within a very few of 800,000, or about 
1 to every 19 inhabitants. Ireland has a 
fraction above 100,000, or about 1 for every 
80 of the population. If [reland were repre- 
senicd on the same scale as England, she 
would have 250 members, instead of 105. 
In England there are upwards of 80 repre- 
sented boroughs, the population of each of 
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which is under 10,000.* Of these there are 
57 which each return two members; and 
taking the average popelation of these at 
6000, a population of 342,000 returns more 
members to parliament than the eight mil- 
lions of Ireland. 

This is undoubtedly a grievance of great 
magnitude. However, it is not in the scanti- 
ness of the representation that the grievance 
consists, but in its disproportion to that of 
England, and its consequent incapacity to re- 
present the interests of the people of Ireland 
with proper relative strength. ‘The nume- 
rousness of Parliament is in itself a defect; 
105 members might be sufficient for Inde- 
pendent [reland; and, as a method of ac- 
complishing an equalisation, we would pre- 
fer the lopping off and uniting of the smaller 
constituencies of England, to the making any 
isiderable addition to the number of Irish 
Hovtew: aay 

But admitting, as we do, the extent of the 
grievance, and the efficacy of the remedy, ace 
there not simpler, surer, less dangerous paths 
by which the Irish people may reach this ob- 


ject, than a severance of the connexion with 


Britain? ‘They are not, let it be remarked, 
| without large classes of people in Britain to 
make common cause with them. Scotland 
is unequally represented, though not so much 
so as Ireland. Our more than two millions 
and a half of people have only fifty-three re- 
presentatives, or one to about 50,000—Eng- 
land having one to every 30,000. ‘There are 
twenty-seven boroughs in England, contain- 
ing among them a population of 120.000, 
that return as many members as Scotland 
does, and one more. Edinburgh is the small- 
est town in Scotland that returns two mem- 
bers. In England there are six boroughs, 
each with a population less than 4000— 
Buckingham, Dorchester, Evesham, Honi- 
ton, Thetford, and Wenlock,—that return 
each two members. In some cases, indeed, 
Ireland would appear to be better cared for 
than Scotland. Waterford, with a popula- 
tion under thirty thousand, and Galway, with 
one very little above it, have each two repre- 
sentatives; while Aberdeen and Dundee, 
with each nearly 60,000, and Paisley with 
nearly 50,000, have each but one. In Ire- 
land there are eleven constituencies, each not 


* It is necessary to say, that this part of our cal- 
culation is taken from the census of 1831; that of 
1841 not being accessible to a sufficient extent to 
allow any general estimate, such as the above, to be 
taken. ‘The reader may make what allowance he 
pleases for supposed changes in population. 
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exceeding 10,000 in population—in Scotland | 
there are but two. But these are in them- 
selves trifling matters—the inequality of re- 
presentation is a small matter as regards na- 
lion or district—it is in regard to class that it 
is baneful and mischievously operative. ‘The 
aristocracy of the three nations have an in- 
terest and an influence against their demo- 
cracy, of an extent and effect that may laugh 
to scorn the competing interests of the three 
kingdoms as distinct communities. It is in 
this form that inequality of representation 
tells. Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Leeds, with a popu- 
lation exce eding a million; and Dorchester, 

Honiton, ‘Thetford, Evesham, Wenlock, and 
Buckingham, with a population of 22,000 
among them, return the same number of re- 
presentatives. Jet Ireland ponder on this 
subject. If there had been a reform of the 
Reform Bill, removing these weak points 
from the hold of the enemy—abolishing a 
system by which the securing the vote of one 
man in one place, is as effectual as represent- 
ing the opinions of forty in another—Ireland 
would have had more justice than she has ob- 

tained. 

** This may be all true,’ says the repealer; 
‘but what is it to us !—we wish to redress 
our own grievances—do you look to yours 
But it does signify thus much. ‘There is a 

vast portion of our eighteen millions oppress- 
ed by the same grievance that crushes the 
eight millions of Ireland. If the removal of 
the evil be the end in view, and repeal be 
the proposed means, will the former be the 
more likely to be achieved by a project are 
divides and isolates the common interests? 
In favour of all that can be of good effect to 
either, there is a link of common sympathy 
and common feeling between the people of 
Jreland, and the popular constituencies in 
Britain, that it would be a crime and a cala- 
mity to break. It is in making common cause 
with us that Ireland has her best chance for 
ultimate justice. A demand for the exten- 
sion and equalisation of the Suffrage is the 
true policy of Ireland; and O’Connel! would 
have done more to remove the grievances he 
can recount with such bitter and burning en- 
ergy, if he had prevailed on the liberal mem- 
bers of Ireland to vote for Household Suf- 
frage, than if he got all his millions to make 
one simultaneous hurrah for repeal. Eight 
Irish members, only, voted for Mr. Hume’s 
motion in 1839.* There were twelve againstit, 


*We may here observe, in passing, that Mr. 
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Let us now look at the pecuniary branch 
of the question—the items that will have to 
be allowed for in the winding-up of the part- 
nership accounts. ‘The net receipts of the 
public revenue for the year ending 5th Janu- 
ary, 1842, were £48,937,397. Of this sum, 
the share borne by Ireland was £3,616,192, 
being Jess than a thirteenth part. ‘The per- 
manent branches of expenditure in Ireland 
were, in round numbers, (we exclude frac- 
tions,)—For courts of justice, £138,710. 
For police service, including the custody of 
convicts, secret service-money, &c. £416,- 
744. For the Lord-lieutenant’s establish- 
ment, and the public offices, £64,746. For 
public works and improvements, compen- 
sation salaries, the Regium Donum, Xc., 
£107,615. For charities and educational in- 
stitutions, £103,867. We have picked out 
the items relating to Ireland as they caught 
our eye in the dense thicket of the finance 
accounts for 1842, and we have grouped the 
numerous individual sums together, under the 
above general heads. We dare say many 
items may have escaped our notice; and we 
purposely overlooked many petty sums, or 
such expenditure as appeared to be of a tem- 
porary character. We have likewise passed 
over £91,326 charged as pensions and su- 
’| perannuation allowances, on the Irish list, 
because it is not clear how much of it is spent 
within Ireland. ‘he sum total is £831,682. 
To compare this with the expenditure of 
Great Britain would bring us to no satisfac- 
tory result; because it is next to impossi- 
ble to separate the charges that peculiarly 
affect England and Scotland, from those ap- 
plicable to the services of the United King- 
dom, as an individual country. Let us, how- 
ever, compare the revenue and expenditure 
of Ireland with those of Scotland. ‘The net 
revenue, for the same year, from Scotland, 
(exclusive of receipts from Crown lands ) 
was £5,026,048, being £1,409,856 more 
than that from Ireland. ‘The payments (which 
«Oliver & Boyd’s Almanac” enables us to 
give with great minuteness) were,—For the 
administration of justice, £196,042. Miscel- 
laneous permanent charges, £63,753. ‘Total, 
£259,795. It thus appears that the sum 
contributed to the purposes of the general re- 
venue of the empire by Ireland, is £2,784,- 
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reported in Hansard, is a mine of information on 
the state of the suffrage. The existence of such a 
document should not be forgotten ; it might be use- 
ful to republish it as a separate pamphlet, with 
notes, bringing the information down to the pre- 





Hume’s speech on this occasion, as authentically 


sent day. 
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510, while that contributed by Scotland is 
£4,766,253. 

Weare far from considering that the expen- 
diture of money in Ireland is any great advan- 
tage to the Irish people. It is, in fact, as we 
have already hinted, a gilding of the slave’ 
chain,—money taken from Britain, to render 
the perpetration of injustice more easy in Ire- 
land. It was stipulated in the Act of Union, 
that **a sum not less than the sum granted 
by the Parliament of Ireland, on the average 
of six years immediately preceding Ist Jan- 

uary 1800, in provisions for the internal en- 
couragement of agriculture and manufactures, 
or for the maintaining institutions for pious 
and charitable purposes, shall be applied, for 
the period of twenty years, to such local pur- 
poses in Ireland as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall direct.” A commit- 
tee, appointed to inquire into the fulfilment of 
this article in 1829, reported that the average 
expenditure, for the six years preceding the 
Union, was £73,270; and that the amount 
had gradually increased, until, for the three 
years ; preceding 1828, it averaged £173,866, 
—besides the grants for Maynooth college 
and the public works. The Report of the 
Finance Committee of 1817 gives an insight 
into the motives for this expenditure: —** Y our 
committee must remark, that many of the 
charitable institutions appear to be of very 
doubtful advantage to those classes of society 
in whose favour they have been established ; 
and that the expediency is more than ques- 
tionable, of drawing together into the capital 
of any country, large bodies of people de- 
sirous of partaking of the temporary support 
which these institutions may afford. Never- 
theless, your committee do not suggest, at 
present, any reduction in the amount of these 
establishments, understanding that the people 
of Ireland have been accustomed to look up- 
on them not only as affording a valuable re- 
lief in many cases of great distress, but as 
proving the liberal disposition of Parliament 
towards that part of the United Kingdom.” 
On the one hand it gave vitality to many pro- 
fitable jobs; on the other, it acted as a par- 
tial substitute for Poor-rates, in favour of the 
Jandlords. 

The interest on the public debt of Ireland, 
for the year ending 5th January, 1842, was 
£1,186,983; while that on the debtof Great 
Britain was £28,263,161. The disparity in 
the amount seems to supersede the necessity 
of considering nice questions, as to how far 
Ireland should be held justly involved with 
Britain in the overwhelming debt with which 
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she has been calamitously burdened. Deduct- 
ing now this sum from the contribution which 
Ireland makes to the general revenue of the 
empire, we have a remainder of £1,590,527. 
This is what Ireland contributes to the active 
s| expenditure of an empire, of which the army 
and navy cost nearly fifteen millions. ‘This 
does not look like a very grievous and une- 
qual share of the burden; and the question 
comes to be: Could Ireland, left alone, ** find 
herself”? cheaper! It seenis to be the general 
idea of the repealers—so much have. Irish- 
nen experienced of Saxon kindness and dis- 
interestedness—that if Ireland be separated 
from Britain, she will have nothing to do but 
to follow her own interest and aggrandize- 
ment, backed by the gratuitous ‘protection 
and assistance of England. Ireland is to 
trade, manufacture, and economise—England 
is to protect her with navies and armies. 
What has Britain ever done to warrant so ri- 
diculous a supposition? Is British gold to be 
thus diverted from its proper channel? Yea, 
doubtless, if the Union were repealed to-mor- 
row, Our statesmen, as of old, would have 
their Irish army, and their Irish police too, 
paid by England; but they would not keep 
them up for nothing—they would get value 
according to their own notions of value—a 
resuscitation of the corruption and oppression 
of past times, when the protection adminis- 
tered to Ireland was in the blockading of her 
trade, and the crushing of her manufactures. 
But this can never be again. Ireland would 
have her alliances and balance-of-power pro- 
jects. She might, perhaps, come under the 
protection of France, as Portugal has been 
under that of Britain ; but France cannot sport 
subsidies. ‘he protégé would require an 
army and navy—and pretty formidable ones 

too—to protect her from the jealous wrath of 
England. ‘These things would be expensive. 
As to a stock to commence with, she would, 
of course, at parting company, be entitled to 
a share of the goods in communion in pro- 
portion to her contribution to the original 
cost; but she would have to provide for all 
her current expenses. 

Nor would an army and navy be her only 
expense, in addition to that of supporting a 
government. She would require a cordon 
of custom-house officers to superintend the 
trade with Britain. ‘There would be coun- 
ter-restrictions and prohibitions. Freedom 
of trade would, doubtless, be the mutual in- 
terest of the two nations; but, from the be- 
ginning, the repeal agitation has been clamo- 
rous against importation from England, and 
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has denounced the exportation from Ireland 


to England as 
—'l'ails I lose’’ 
O’Connell finds in free trade. 


arobbery. ‘* Heads you win, 
is the principle which Mr. 


of the fallacy. ‘They counted imports a loss; 
but they did not double the amount of their 
calamities 
same light. It is seriously the view of the 
Repealers to put an end to the free trade be- 


tween Britain and Ireland, which their pro-, 


totypes, the volunteers, fought for 
achieved? ‘The resolutions to eschew cali- 
coes and adhere to linen of Irish growth and 
make; the use of Irish frieze, with repeal 
buttons and home-made velvet to make it 
genteel, as a substitute for Yorkshire broad- 
cloth; the patriotic denunciations of Dutch 
tobacco-pipes,—are all innocent but expen- 
sive follies, which affluent people who can 
afford to do so, are quite entitled to indulge 
in. It would be as useless to interfere with 
these frolics, as with a patriot’s determination 
to grow liis own pepper and coffee in his 
own hot-house. ‘I'he cost, is the protection 
of the public against suc h schemes being 
voluntarily acted upon: it is only when gov- 
ernors, who can ery, ** Sink the expel nse !”? 

and sleep soundly amidst the crash of bank- 
ruptcies, interfere, that they are carried to a 
formidable extent. And unless it be for the 
sake of getting the restrictive system sanc- 
tioned by laws, we see no change that can 
be operated by repeal. If the Irish have 
made up their minds voluntarily to act on 
the system, they are as free to pursue it at 
the present moment as they ever can be. 
The abolition of all imposts on the transfer 
of commodities between any one part of the 
world and another, is a blessing; and their 
restoration, where they have once been re- 
moved, would be a curse,—both alike beyond 
calculation. It is this blessing that the na- 
tions of the Prussian league “have wisely 
braved so many impediments to obtain. The 
restrictions on the commerce with Ireland 
did not wholly disappear til 1825. During 
the course of their removal, from the Union 
to that period, the exports from Ireland into 
Britain increased from three and a half to 
eight and a half millions. As there is now 
no money made to the Exchequer by the 
trade, there are no official returns; but there 
is no doubt, that since it was completely 
thrown open, it has increased almost in ma- 
thematical progression. M. Porter finds the 
import of live animals alone into the port of 
Liverpool from Ireland to have been, in 1837, 
Vor. [V.—9 


Our barbar-! 
ous ancestors were contented with one-half 


by considering the exports in the} 
PS i 
dred millions, 


and f 


| worth £3,397,760. 
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Between two countries 
so well fitted for mutual interchange, he 
would be a bold man who should mark limits 
to the benefits that may arise from absolute 
freedom of trade. Nor are the advantages 
of like commercial laws and practices to be 
overlooked. ‘he bill circulation of the Bri- 
tish empire is supposed to amount to six hun- 
and a uniformity of practice 
as to bill transactions in the two countries, 
would of itself be worth a considerable pro- 
portion of the annual customs duties of Ire- 
land. As matters stand, by the way, such a 
uniformity has not been sufficiently cared 
for, 

But there is a fiscal alteration, and one of 
a sweeping and comprehensive character, 
which if it should follow in the footsteps of 
repeal, and were not obtainable otherwise, 
might go far to justify the struggle. ‘T'his is, 
the reduction of the customs and excise du- 
ties,—of all those duties which affect the 
consumption of the poorer classes, duties on 
intoxicating liquors excepted; the latter we 
would keep at the highest point that would 
not remunerate the smuggler. We must do 
the Repealers the justice to say, that they 
have held forth the reduction of these duties, 
and the obtainment for the people of civilized 
luxuries at a cheap rate, as among their ulti- 
mate objects. ‘The Irish exemptions from 
taxation have been much, and justly attacked; 
but the working men,—the millions of the 
poor population, the tale of whose miseries 
is an overflowing well of sorrows,—are in 
nothing benefitted by them, save in the ab- 
sence of the soap-tax. It is the same classes 
who are benefitted by the lavish expenditure, 
that profit by the exemptions. What chance 
have those whose history adorns the pages 
of the Poor-Law Inquiry, of reaping advan- 
tage by the exemption from the duties on 
armorial bearings, game certificates, dogs, 
horses, carriages, and houses with more than 
eight windows? Yet they have to pay a 
tax of twelve hundred per cent. on their to- 
bacco, and their sugar is trebled in price, to 
exclude foreign competition. ‘These griev- 
ances are not peculiar to Ireland; but it is 
there that, from the preponderance of the 
poorer classes, their operation is exhibited on 
the largest scale. If, in 1825, the assessed 
taxes were given up to the aristocracy of Ire- 
land, might it not be worth while trying if 
the democracy of the whole empire can influ- 
ence the taxes that press upon the poor? 

The evils of absenteeism have been pro- 
minently urged among the reasons for repeal. 
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It is asserted that a rental of six millions is 
thus carried out of Ireland. We believe the 
only effectual means of dealing with this evil 
is—no thanks to Mr. O’Connell—now in 
operation, in the progress of the Poor-law. 
The evil consists not so much in the absence 
of the person of the proprietor, as in the 
grasping selfishness, and disregard of future 
consequences, characteristic of the man who 
believes that property has rights but not du- 
ties, and that it is only the instrument of 
supplying his momentary avarice. It is not 
Jess in the hunger it will prevent, than in 
that which it will appease, that a poor-law 
will make its greatest conquest. When the 
tenant ceases to be a mere machine for grind- 


ing rent, and must be supported on the land | 


from which he sprung, landlords will cease 
to find their profit in stretching rents to the 
utmost that will leave a momentary support 
to the payer, but will adjust them to a rate 
that will admit of comfort and content, and 


eall forth the exertion and emulation that are | 


never wanting in Ireland when there is any 
thing there worth living for. How the Re- 
peal ‘of the Union can do much to further 
the return of the exiles, we cannot distinctly 
see. Ifthe whole power of the Legislature 
were thrown into the hands of the aristocra- 
cy, we can imagine their having some in- 
ducement to leave Bath and Cheltenham— 
for a part of the year, at least; but if the in- 
stitutions of Ireland are to be democratic, as 
the sympathizing Americans expect them to 
be,— if the franchise is to be even as wide as 
it is at present, we do not see how a parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and no Italian opera, (Oude’s 


| 





reason for resigning the comptrollership of| 


the kitchen to a Lord-Lieutenant,) would 
mend matters. 

We admit, that as the natural consequences 
of repeal, there would be a pretty tolerable 
gathering in Dublin, and sundry butchers, 
bakers, tailors, and cabmen, would find the 
whole affair much to their advantage. ‘The 
pecuniary influence of the change would go 
little or no further; and, like all such altera- 
tions, it would hurt one class of tradesmen 
to the profit of another. ‘Ihe removal of so 
many good customers from the capital at the 
Union was, we have no doubt, a severe 
shock to the tradesmen of Dublin, and pro- 
ductive of much hardship. But it is now 
forty years since the change was made. 
Trade has fallen into settled channels. Very 
few of the present shopkeepers of Dublin 
commenced life with the view of employ- 
ment from a legislative wisdom in College 
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Green. Many of them, we doubt not, fol- 
lowed their patrons to London, and their 
children would have to re-migrate if matters 
were altered. Worthy Mr. Bish, the great 
lottery contractor, used to make an annual 
motion for an address to hold a parliament 
occasionally in Dublin; and the motion was 
characteristic of a brain accustomed to direct 
the revolutions of the wheel of fortune. 

We cannot admit the theory, that it is a 
matter of indifference whether a proprietor 
resides among his tenants or not; but we 
believe his absence to be a less evil than po- 
pular opinion makes it. If it be much felt, 
it is a sign that there are evils of a far graver 
hue in the social condition to be remedied. 
Political economists tell us that the sending 
money out of a country is merely another 
word for sending produce; but, apart from 
this principle, it is in the exertions by which 
the rent is created, more than in the rent 
itself, that the wealth of a district consists. 
The landlord’s part is but the surplus left, 
afier the productive energy of the agricultu- 
rist or manufacturer has fed a multitude of 
producers. ‘The landlord spends his income 
chiefly on unproductive beings,—many of 
them idle and worthless: and if the removal 
of this fund of subsistence be a calamity toa 
neighbourhood, it must be at all times, whe- 
ther in his absence or in his presence, poor 
indeed in whatconstitutes real national wealth 
—an industrious productive population. Now, 
we do not deny that this latter is the sad con- 
dition of Ireland ; but it is not in any efforts 
having for their ultimate object to force or 
coax back the landed proprietors, that an ef- 
fectual remedy can be found. ‘Their return, 
when it comes, will be but the effect of na- 
tional prosperity—an effect that, like many 
others, is in anticipation confounded with its 
cause. In the meantime, a few of the great 
capitalists in England, finding temptation to 
settle in Ireland, would do more for her than 
the return of half her aristocracy. ‘The field 
is wide,—the material is good. Irish heads 
are clear, and Irish hands are strong and ac- 
tive; and, what is of better augury still, 
Irish hearts are sound and honest, when not 
corrupted by the poisonous drug of oppres- 
sion. Let temperance, accompanied by 
peaceful habits, industry, and self-respect, 
gain progress. Let it assume the aspect of 
a deep-seated moral feeling ; not merely flash- 
ing forth amid the glare of religious enthusi- 
asm, but impregnating itself with the every- 
day feelings and habits of the people. Then 
will the land be ploughed, and the seed 
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sown; and who shall predict limits to the} most of their time with them; their relations 


abundance of the harvest ! 


——— 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND CUS. 
TOMS OF THE KANDIANS.—No. II. 


BY AN OLD CEYLONESE, 


| 


| 





Every district had a village meeting and | 
council, composed of the chief men of the | 
pattoo; they decided all disputes arising ont | 
of the numerous subdivisions of land, and | 
other differences, but their decrees were all. 
subject to the revision of the dessauve, who | 
generally presided alone, and much of whose | 
lime was spent in administering justice, seated | 


in the amblum or justice-seat ‘(an open shed, 


boga tree), and while thus employed, he was 


treated with the greatest reverence by head-| 


men and people; and, as far as I had an Op- | 
portunity of observing, there was a great deal | 
of what may be called the paternal feeling 
mixed up with their treatment of their peo- 
ple, and in return there was a loyalty and de- 
votion to their chiefs amongst their followers 


_complained to the officer commanding, who 
| permitied them to seize the girls in the can- 
| tonment, and they were carried home. Soon 
afier, they contrived to escape back to the 
i'men, but they were shortly followed by a 
number of the heads of their family, and car- 
ried back by force ; and it was reported that 
they had been tied neck and heels, and drown- 
ed in a neighbouring tank. On the officer 
ascertaining the truth of the report from the 
brother of one of the unfortunate girls, who 
acknowledged having assisted in drowning 
his sister, he reported the circumstance to the 
Governor. ‘his murder created a great sen- 
sation at the time. ‘The relations did not at- 
tempt to palliate their conduct, but appealed 
to the ancient custom which gave them the 


| power of punishing such crimes with death ; 
erected near or under the shade of the sacred | 


and General Brownrigg tacitly admitted the 


/custom, but issued a proclamation making 


such acts in future penal. 

In 1836, a respectable Kandian residing 
near Kornegalle, in the province of the Seven 
Korls, drowned his daughter for cohabiting 
with a man of inferior rank, for which he was 
tried and hanged, declaring to the last that he 
only acted up to the immemorial custom of 


that none but such as came into close contact! his’ country. 


with them could form an idea of. ‘The am- 
blum, when not occupied in this way, served | 


as a resting place for travellers, and where | f 


the men of the village met to hear news, con- 
verse, and chew betel. ‘The mode of swear- 
ing in evidence was by imprceating curses 
on themselves under the sacred tree, or by 


two modes of ordeal, dipping the fingers in| 


boiling oil or covering their hands with hot 
cow-dung. Knox says that he witnessed a 


trial by the boiling oil, where the man’s fin-| 


gers were not scalded. 


between the sexes of all ranks, yet husbands 
and relations exercised the most arbitrary 
power over their wives and female connec- 
tions. ‘The usage of ages permitted the hus- 
band who took his wife in adultery, to put 
both parties to death on the spot; and in 
cases where a woman was taken with a man 
of inferior rank, the relations of both busband 
and wife joined in executing summary pun- 
ishment on the parties. [remember an oc- 
currence in 1820 that will show how far this 
feeling was carried. 

T'wo young women of a respectable fa- 
mily entertained what may be termed a gene- 
ral affection for the English soldiers quartered 


There was a usage in force, like our law 
of primogeniture, amongst the distinguished 
families; and in Matelé and the Seven Korls, 
an equal division of property, like our old 
law of gavelkind, prevailed. When the eldest 
son inherited the whole of his father’s pro- 
perty, he was bound to support his mother 
until she got another husband, and his bro- 
thers and sisters until they were of age to 
provide for themselves. 

The system of adoption, which is almost 


/coeval with society throughout Asia, is fre- 
Although such apparent equ: lity existed | 





near the dwelling of their parents, and spent 


quently resorted to, to keep up the line of fa- 
imilies of distinction. ‘The child is generally 
that of a poor relative, but often born of pa- 
rents no matter how humble (except the de- 
graded castes); and when adopted with the 
necessary forms (which are few and simple), 
inherits the titles and estates of the person 
adopting him, as if he was his legally begot- 
ten son. ‘The child of a female slave by her 
master enjoyed the same privileges and shared 
his property the same as his lawful children. 
In two years a debt became doubled, but did 
not increase after. If a man was unable to 
pay a debt fairly contracted, he became the 
slave of his creditor. A man mightsell him- 
self and children to slavery, but not his wife. 


Knox says that slavery was little more than a 
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name ; slaves often possessed property, had 
good houses, and lived as well as their mas- 
ters; but they could not marry or leave their 
homes without his permission. 

In their wars, to be able to spill the first 
blood was considered a favourable omen, 
and many stratagems were resorted to in or- 
der to accomplish it. A man taken near a 
dead body, having marks of violence, was 
liable to suffer as the murderer. No man 


could be put to death but by the king’s or- | 


der, ‘There were many modes of punishing 
minor offences flogging, fines, imprison- 
ment, and making the offender stand for hours 
with a heavy stone laid on his shoulders. 
Females were punished by being obliged to 
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my hand on the head of a fine boy, and asked 
whose son he was; the reply was, I cannot 
tell, but if he is not mine he is certainly my 
brother’s son. Upon the same principle, the 
priests were obliged to take vow of celibacy, 
so different from the conduct of lascivious 
bramins. 

The revolting practice of infanticide, so 
common amongst many tribes on the conti- 
nent of India, was only resorted to by the 
Kandians in cases of great distress and fam- 


‘ine; the excuse was, that the astrologer had 


stand with a heavy basket of sand on their | 


heads; there is also a close resemblance to 
our stocks in use. An oath taken or a pro- 
mise made under the boga tree was held bind- 
ing in all cases. 

There is a curious method of averting the 
Evil Eye on the coast and in the interior ; 
they blacken an earthen vessel, and then spot 
it over with chunam or lime, and place it on 
a stick in the centre of the plantation or in 
the garden they wish to protect. There is 
acustom like the Gentoo Durnah, but the 
Kandians only go through some incantations 
before the house, and do not lay themselves 
down in the door-way and refuse all susten- 
ance till the debt is paid, like the Gentoos. 

The beggars throughout India is a privi- 
leged caste, and a degree of sanctity is at- 
tached to them: they are condemned to this 
mode of life for erimes committed by their 
ancestors. ‘he lower orders of the Kandi- 
an priesthood are permitted to beg. Males 
and females of distinction used to put ona 
particular dress, and go from village to home- 
stead, with a figure of Budha carried before 
them, soliciting alms in his name for the re- 
pairing of some favourite temple. When 
the ladies found it convenient to keep their 
vow, they used to depute a female servant. 
Some tribes of the low-caste Rhodias (who 
much resemble our Gypsies) are the musi- 
cians and dancers ; they are expert in throw- 
ing up the brass balls, tumbling, &e. The 
Kandians have numerous quaint sayings and 
proverbs, differing little from those in general 
use throughout Europe. 

There are many customs, originating, no 
doubt, with a view to keep down the popu- 
Jation in proportion to the produce of the 
country; one of the most remarkable is, the 
custom of two or three brothers having one 
wife in common betweenthem. 1 have laid 








foretold an unhappy life. Female “infants 
were generally destroyed ; they were smoth- 
ered in a vessel of water soon after the *"y were 
born. 

The men appear no ways jealous. Di- 
vorce was a mere form, and people of distine- 
tion often changed before they were satisfied 
with their companions for life. A custom 
unknown throughout the continent of India 
was in force here, that of a wife being allow- 
ed to divorce her husband; but she was not 
permitted to take another until the divorced 
husband had married first. If there were 
children, they were divided, the husband 
taking the boys, the wife the girls; if only 
one, lots were cast for the possession of the 
child. 

High and low were content with one wife, 
and it is but justice to the Kandian priest- 
hood to record that they never attempted to 
introduce that horrible sacrifice of the wife 
on the funeral pile of the husband, which the 
bramins adhere to with such brutal tenacity. 
When mourning for relatives, the people of 
rank wore black ; the men went bareheaded, 
and the women Jet their hair fall loose on 
their shoulders. ‘The common people showed 
their sorrow by howling at intervals, not wash- 
ing themselves, and wearing a clothes. 
Knox says, that the grief of all classes was 
mere outward show, and that the females 
looked out for new husbands immediately 
after burying the old ones 

The forms observed on the naming of a 
child are few and simple. It is washed and 
dressed in the best the mother can afford, 
and laid on a mat covered with a white cloth. 
The mother then puts alittle boiled rice into 
its mouth, and the father, having received 
the name from the priest, whispers it into 
the infant’s ear, and then calls it aloud; the 
astrologer, who has been calculating the na- 
tivity, hands the father a copy of it, which is 
kept a secret, and an entertainment is given 
to their relations. 

‘The marriages of the people of rank are 






































without any regard to the inclination of their 


children, or the feelings of the females. The 
first proposals are made by the man’s rela- 
tions, and if accepted, after a few days spent 
in ceremonies, presents, and visiting, the girl 
(who is seldom more than from eleven to 
thirteen years old) is placed standing on a 
white cloth, and nearly undressed by her 
mother; she is then dressed in a cloth pre- 
sented by her intended husband. ‘They then 
exchange rings, and she steps from the cloth 
she was standing on, and presents betel to 
the bystanders ; a feast is then given, which 
lasts for many days, in proportion to the 
rank of the parties, and she is then taken 
home by her husband, always walking before 
him, where, after eleven days’ trial, the mar- 
riage is annulled by either of the parties de- 
elaring that they are not suited by disposi- 
tion (or other causes) to live happily together ; 
or, if content, it is confirmed by the husband 
and wife standing on a white cloth, when 
their little fingers are tied together by the 
priest, and the husband’s father (or next of 
kin) pours water on the bride’s head, which 
terminates the ceremony. Amongst the lower 
orders, there is little attention paid to the 


marriage forms, which consists of little more | 
than asking the parents’ leave to part with | 


their daughter, and a promise given to treat 
her with kindness; and a feast follows, in 
proportion to the poor man’s means. 

Except the tombs of the kings, near 
Kandy, I never saw a cemetery, or what in 
homely English we call a burying-ground, in 
the Kandian country. I have met in the 
jungle, near some of the villages, three or 
four conical heaps of stones, about four feet 
high, which I was told covered the remains 
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of mohattals ; but no indication of a regular | 
place of sepulture, where rich and poor were 
alike deposited. ‘The custom of burning the | 
dead was rare indeed, and required the king’s | 
permission ; it was only adopted by the no-| 
bility in compliment to the kings of the Mala- |; ——— 
bar race. | 
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where a death occurs is considered defiled, 
and a priest is called in to purify it. 

The native inhabitants of Ceylon, general- 
ly, are equal in appearance to the best of the 
Gentoos. ‘The Kandians are between a bam- 
boo and a copper colour, well made, and 
stand from 5 feet 6 to 5 feet 10; are free of 
limb, and of easy deportment.* 

The aborigines of Ceylon are called Vedas; 
they are not numerous; they inhabit the 
dense forests of Bintenné and Velassé; they 
are said to be a bold, athletic race, clever at 
the bow and spear, and subsist on the wild 
animals and on the honey they find in the 
hollow trees, and grow little rice. Formerly, 
there was an exterminating warfare carried 
on against them by the Kandians, although 
they allowed them to be descendants of the 
highest caste in the country. The Madigas 
traders, who have visited them to purchase 
elephants’-teeth, describe their habits some- 
thing like the Yogies of the Coromandel 
coast, and say that they sleep in trees to avoid 
the wild beasts. Very little is known of 
them. During the war, I passed through 
the jungles of the Velassé, said to be their 
haunts, but never had the good fortune to 
meet any of them. It is generally believed 
that some tribes of them are more civilized 
than others. At the commencement of the 
insurrection, the chiefs and priests prevailed 
on some of them to take an active part in it, 
and it was they who killed Mr. Douglas Will- 





son at Bintenné, but they did not follow it 


up with any spirit. 

There is a caste like the Pariars of the Co- 
romandel coast, called Rhodias, and, like 
them, they have a still lower caste, called 
Jetys, or Kennias, who are the public execu- 
tioners. ‘I'he humblest Kandian shrinks 
from a Rhodia, and would only speak to him 
across a stream of water. ‘hese poor out- 
| easts were not permitted to live in houses, 
and only allowed to put up a mat to screen 


It is generally admitted that the Kandians are 


The antipathy of the people to a dead body | not naturally a cruel race, and that many of their 


is most remarkable, and, like the Gentoos, | | former acts, that would argue the contrary, 
' more from political necessity than inherent cruelty: 
| such was the certain death inflicted on the sick and 


they do not let the poor sufferer die in quiet) 
in his house, but, before the breath is out of 
the body, remove him to a distance under the 
shade of the boga tree, and if the relations 
ean at all afford it, they hire some low-caste 
man to prepare it for interment, by merely 
washing it and folding it in a mat; it is 
then carried, without ceremony or atiend- 
ance, into the nearest jungle, and deposited 
in a hole dug for its reception. ‘The house 
* 








sprang 


wounded left behind by the invader; but it is not 
generally known that, though the Kandian soldiers 
while in the field destroyed their enemies by all 
means in their power, yet they were never called 
upon to commit murder in cold blood, or act in any 
way as public executioners: this was always the 
work of a low caste, a body of whom were always 
in attendance for the purpose. It was they, and 
not the Kandian soldiers, who cut the throats of the 
English of Major Davis’s detachment, near Kandy. 
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themselves from the weather; they paid no 
taxes, but were obliged to furnish ropes, 
made of elk-skin, for securing the royal ele- 
phants. 

The climate requires little clothing; the 
common men find a piece of cloth tied round 
the loins sufficient ; they cut their hair short, 
but let their beards grow long and bushy. 
Their women, by an ancient usage, are not 
permitted to cover their breasts, and only 
wear a piece of cloth descending from their 
loins to the knee. ‘They are industrious, and 
take great care of their children. I have met 
some as great scolds as the low-caste Mala- 
bar women. ‘They are doomed to the drudge- 
ry of the household, clean and boil the rice 
and prepare the food, carry home wood and 
water, cultivate the garden, and are rewarded 
by what the husband leaves after he has satis- 
fied his appetite. 

The division of the people into castes is 
contrary to the ordinances of Budha, and was 
introduced into Ceylon by the Gentoo Mala- 
bar sovereigns, and adopted in compliment to 
them by the higher orders. All their trades 
are called castes, and each trade has its head- 
man, or vidahrie, and other subordinate offi- 
cer; they seldom marry out of the trade, 
which serves to keep them more separate. 

The cultivators of the soil, or Goyas, are 
the first in rank; the blacksmiths have the 
second rank, and the other mechanics follow. 
It is remarkable that the weavers are looked 
on as outcasts, the same as on the Coroman- 
del coast, where they are obliged to live out- 
side the Gentoo villages, and speak a slang 
language peculiar to themselves. ‘he Kan- 
dian weavers are, however, treated with great 
respect, for they are the professed astrolo- 
gers and fortune-tellers of the country, and 
are consulted on all occasions. 

The Kandian cultivators are exposed to 
the heat of a tropical sun, and are knee-deep 
in mud and water for hours daily. The fields 
have an embankment round them, and, after 
the grain is put into the earth, are filled with 
water to about ten inches deep; the depth is 
increased as the grain shoots up, and until a 
short time before it is fit for cutting. ‘They 
generally transplant the stalks, taking care to 
keep up a good supply of water; the produce 
is generally from four to seven fold. 

The only agricultural instruments I noticed 
were the plough and mammootie, which re- 
sembles a hoe. ‘The plough is an exact re- 
semblance of ours, but so much smaller and 
lighter, that the labourer carries it home on 
his shoulder. ‘The buffalo is kept for no 
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other purpose but ploughing; he is yoked by 
a simple wooden collar, and has a cord run 
through a hole in his nose, by which he is 
guided. The grain is cut with a sickle, the 
exact size and shape of our reaping-hook ; 
the edge is notched Jike a saw. ‘I'he grain 
is exposed to the sun in small heaps; a floor 
is made in a corner of a field with a strong 
piece of timber stuck fast in the centre, crossed 
by another piece tied loose, to which a bul- 
lock is yoked; the grain is spread under his 
hoofs, and a man drives him round. ‘Thus 
the corn is trodden out exactly as described 
in Holy Writ. They store the grain in holes 
in the earth, or in attawas, which resemble 
small barns, mud-walled, thatehed, and raised 
on stone stands, like our corn stacks. ‘They 
have the stone hand-miill that is in such ge- 
neral use throughout Asia: it is exactly the 
same size and form as the querne, used in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

In the corner of each field they build a 
hut in a tree, which has a picturesque ap- 
pearance; in it the Kandian watches, night 
afier night, armed with a loaded gun, and 
keeps a fire blazing to frighten off the ele- 
phants, who are very fond of the young 
grain; should the animal approach, he fires 
and throws burning brands athim. But the 
most singular feature in Kandian cultivation 
is their mode of cutting the sides of the hills 
into terrace above terrace, until nearly reach- 
ing the top, when the upper one is often 
found not more than a yard wide. 

I have before mentioned that it is constant- 
ly thundering and raining amongst the rocky 
hills and valleys of the interior. Numerous 
springs are found on the tops of the hills, 
which are inclosed in narrow channels, and 
let down at intervals into the first line of ter- 
races ; when these are filled, it passes through 
cuts in the bank to the one beneath, and so 
on tll it reaches the valley, where it forms a 
small rivulet, or is conducted to a distance to 
irrigate the fields in the level country. But 
the mammooiie is the only instrument em- 
ployed in preparing the earth for the seed, 
and the water is conveyed in spouts of hol- 
lowed coco-nut tree or bamboo. I speak 
from actual observation, when I record my 
surprise at the superior lot of the Kandian 
peasant to the ryot or cultivator on the Coro- 
mandel coast. Compared to the comfortable 
house of the Kandian, the. ryot’s is a dung- 
hill, so small and low, that he is obliged to 
creep in on all-fours; nor are the huts of the 
native soldiers in the military cantonments 
much superior. 
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The arts amongst the Kandians have de- 
clined for centuries, owing no doubt to the 
people being almost shut out from all inter- 
course with other nations; but they are still 
good workers in iron, gold, silver, and the 
other metals; they cut, polish, and set pre- 
cious stones; make gold and silver chains, 
ear-rings, bangles and bracelets, and chase 
their work with ability equal to the coast 
workmen. ‘They are excellent engravers 
on all metals. During the war, I found se- 
veral copper-plates, shout a foot and a half 
long and five inches wide, neatly engraved in 
the ancient Cingalese character, the king’s 
cypher, inlaid with gold or silver, and the 
edges of the plates bound with the same 
metal, and neatly chased: some were com- 
missions, others grants of land. 

‘The Kandians smelt iron, but their ovens 
are of a very rude construction. We found 
a small cannon of their casting, and many 
gingalls; they resemble a blunderbuss mount- 
ed on a four-legged stool: a man can easily 
carry one on his shoulder. I found a great 
many of the old Portuguese arquebuss, or 
maich-lock, still in use. 

The few spegmens of ancient sculpture 
remaining show that the art has declined 
amongst ‘them; the figures at prac are, | 
dare say, the most ancient, and are far supe- 
rior to those of a later date; the modern 
method of moulding figures in clay, with 
wooden supports inside, looking like pl: ister 
of-Paris, which are found in many of their 
temples, was adopted when, from ignorance 
or indolence, working in stone was lelt 
aside. 

I have often admired the correct drawing 
and natural expression of the figures in many 
of the old paintings in the ancie nt Veharis, or 
rock-temples. At the present day, they work 
their religious fables in bas-relief in clay, 
and paint them on cloth. They paint and 
ornament spear-shafts, arrows, and _ sticks, 
with great neatness; their principal colours 
are a fine yellow, red, blue, green, and black. 
‘They are good carpenters ‘with few tools ; : 
they have the adze, gimiet, chisel, and ham- 
mer; I found a small hand-saw not much 
larger than a carving-knife, but nothing like 
a plane. ‘They cut down the tree, then split 
it with iron wedges into planks, and then 
adze it smooth. 

‘The stone-mason is a regular trade; they 
did not understand blasting, but split the 
rocks and large stones by drawing lines with 
oil on the faces most exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and finished with iron wedges. 








There cannot be a doubt remaining on the 
mind of any map who has seen them, that 
the loom, the shuttle, and the plough of India 
are the originals of those now in use in Eu- 
rope. ‘The shuttle is exactly what our 
weavers use. ‘The loom is clumsy, and 
adapted to the climate; but all the principal 
points are like ours—the reed and the tred- 
dles, the beam only differs in not being so 
thick as ours. All I saw were not thicker 
than my arm between the elbow and shoul- 
der. ‘This clears up the description of Go- 
liah’s spear, the shaft of which was as thick 
as the beam of a weaver’s loom; and so it 
might be, and wielded by a man of his size 
and strength. ‘The weavers are also the dy- 
ers and painters of cloth, for which they have 
many beautiful vegetable colours. 

The Kandians have a court and acommon 
language; one of the people dare not address 

a gentleman but in the phrase of his rank. 
ie far as I observed, the gentry could write 
and read. ‘They carry a writing stylus in 
their waistcloth: it is about eight inches 
long, the handle and case generally gold, and 
neatly chased. ‘They write on olahs, which 
are stripes of coco-nut leaf, about six inches 
long and two wide. ‘They write from left to 
right, in an off-handed manner. ‘Their wri- 
ting much resembles the Malabar or ‘T'amool 
of the Gentoos. ‘Their books are formed of 
the leaves of the talipot tree, carefully pre- 
pared (it is much more durable than the coco- 
nut leaf,) generally from four to six inches 
wide, and Trom a foot to eighteen inches long; 
a hole is made through the end of each leaf, 
through which a string passes; the cover is 
of wood, neatly painted and varnished. I 
have found books with the edges of the 
leaves neatly gilt, and a few others where 
the leaves were gilt over and then written on. 
If I were to form an opinion from the num- 
ber of their books, [ should be inclined to 
say that learning was more general amongst 
the Kandians than we give them credit for. 
During the plunder and devastation conse- 
quent on the insurrectionary war, some thou- 
sands of their books must have been de- 
stroyed. 

Medicine is followed as a regular profes- 
sion, and in my opinion not inferior to the 
Malabar doctors, and mixed up, like theirs, 
with conjuring and incantations. ‘They have 
a custom similar to that of the Malabars, 
of dancing the devil out of the sick, but 
it is only practised by the poorest of the 
people. 

—— 
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of being civil and communicative, when tra- 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine. | velling, are less familiar to our countrymen 

THE INCONVENIENCES OF BEING LIKE than to any other nation ; but on this occa- 
SOMEBODY ELSE. sion there was no time to lose, and a little 

act of politeness was accomplished, which 
became the first of a series of similar small 
Tue fact of having a face and general ap- | attentions, and the beginning of an intimacy 
pearance which very closely resembles that} with the ladies in question. We went to the 
of another person, often entails, in the pre-| same hotel at Calais, and the footing of amity 
sent high state of civilization, disadvantages | became more firm. ‘There was some little 
and inconveniences which are of no slight} difficulty about the passport. One of my 
magnitude. Not only is there the frequent} fair friends was a lady of discreet years, the 
danger of being mistaken for some individual, | other was a young and beautiful country wo- 
who may, perchance, owe much more than he | man, and the relationship was that of aunt 
can readily pay; but thereare the greater evils | and niece. This the passport did not ex- 
of being sometimes represented as an appro- | press very clearly, and the delicate appre- 
priator of other men’s goods, or even claimed | hensions suggested thereby required to be 
by gentlemen, especially appointed for such | smoothed over. There was no steam-boat 
researches, as one who has lately escaped | that evening; ladies do not frequent the re- 
from the hulks. ‘These inconveniences are, | staurant, so the petit-soupé and the wax can- 
however, less frequent than might, @ priori, be | dles were ordered in common. We crossed 
expected, considering the number and simi- | the Channel together, and by the time we had 
larity of individuals in a large state, where | reached our own shores, the new friend had 
the cravats are tied, the tails of coats cut, | become like one of the party; his name had 
and the unmentionables are, willingly or un- | become familiar, the united luggage was un- 
willingly, made to brace beneath the boots, | der his control, and the ladies themselves 
after an undeviating fashion; and where) might almost be said to be’ the same. Ar- 
wrappers with eccentric names have finally | rived at Dover, we sauntered out to enjoy 
effaced the almost inappreciable distinctions | the sea-breeze, and view the prospect of the 
in dress or tournure, which once served to} castle and cliffs of that beautiful sea-port. 
distinguish between master and groom, or; The gentleman, as usual on such occasions, 
gentleman and scamp. It is indeed exceed- | walked between the ladies, and the conver- 
ingly rare that we read or hear of either po- | sation was as lively as the promenade was 
licemen, detective force, or sheriff’s officers, | delightful ; when the party was suddenly ac- 
being charged with making a mistake. They | costed by a pert young person, of very du- 
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appear to be the only human beings who are 


_bious social position, but less dubious attire, 


not exposed to a frailty common to all others, | who in a short, quick, off-hand manner, ad- 
and no doubt it is from this circumstance, | dressed the acquaintance of so few days by 


that the plea of being another person is so 
seldom advanced by a captive with any im- 
mediate beneficial results. 

But the writer’s experiences, which being 
personal, are to be viewed in the sober light 
of confessions, although they do not present 
any catastrophes of the serious description 
here alluded to, yet furnish a few incidents 
worthy of record, and these will, no doubt, 
suggest to the reader somewhat similar dis- 
agreeables in the history of his own life, 

It is now several years back that he was 
travelling, en diligence, from Paris to Calais, 
when on the occasion of stopping to change 
horses, two English ladies in the coupé were 
heard making vain attempts to be understood 
or listened to, in their endeavours to procure 
a thing that required so small an investment 
of capital as a glass of water. The pleasures 


the abbreviation of his name, “ Hollo, Bill! 
how are you?” ‘The astonishment which 
ensued upon this unanticipated inquiry may 
be imagined, and attributiug it to some slight 
mistake, we were about to turn away; but 
the new claimant to the honours of intimacy 
was not to be got rid of so easily, for re- 
turning the indifference manifested, by placing 
his arms a-kimbo, he exclaimed, with an ex- 
pression of great contempt, ‘* What, now you 
are a gentleman, I suppose you wont know 
me; I dare say you mean to say you are not 
Bill the waiter, at the York Hotel!” The 
individual appealed to endeavoured to smile, 
but the attempt, it is believed, was a very im- 
perfect one, for the confidence of the ladies 
in their travelling companion had received a 
sudden and severe shock. We continued, 





however, on friendly terms, and travelled to 
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London together. In this case only, how- 
ever, of my many disagreeables of the kind 
did subsequent explanations take place. It 
so happened that the ladies in question went 
on from London to Cheltenham, where they 
fell in by accident with some members of 
my family, and were thus induced in conse- 
quence to make inquiries, which, much to 
their self-congratulation, satished them that 
their travelling friend was not a waiter in 
disguise, 

It is strange that incidents of this kind ge- 
nerally happen precisely when it is most dif- | 
ficult to clear up the mistake, or when we| 
are, what is so seldom the case, with per-| 
sons who have but little, and that an extem- | 
pore acquaintance with us. It happened to} 
the writer to be riding in a very independent 
manner through the north of Ireland, upon | 
a pony w hich he had purchased at Dublin, | 
for the express purpose of visiting more at) 
leisure the beautiful scenery of the less ex-| 
plored parts of that interesting country. He 
had crossed, upon the day in question, the| 
Sleavelong mountains, which carried him| 
from the shores of the expansive and rocky | 
bay of Donegal, into the more remote and | 
less frequented littoral portions of the county | 
of the same name. It was his intention, on | 
descending the opposite side of the moun- | 
tains, to have stopped at the small town of 
Ardra; but on arriving there, it was found | 
to be full of soldiers, who had arrived to en- | 
force the levy of some demand of the autho- | 
rities or of the state upon the inhabitants, and | 
who crammed the inn, and were billeted up- | 
on almost every house. There was no al-| 
ternative but to ride on, and a glance at the 

map indicated that there existed another vil- 
lage by the name of Naren, at a distance 
northward, which it would not be difficult to 
surmount before night-fall. Riding out of| 
town, my active little beast soon overtook 
a mule, ridden by a respectable sailor-like | 0 
looking person, and anxious to learn some 
particulars concerning the resources of this 
said Naren, a conversation was at once be- 
gun, which soon satisfied me that although 
such.a place is marked in dignified large let- 
ters upon the map, it consisted only of a few 
straggling houses, without an inn or accom- 
modation of any kind. The conversation, 
however, thus commenced had enabled the 
parties to ascertain, after a very brief 
space of time, that they both came from the 
other side of the water; and after some in- 
quiries from the nautical gentleman as to 











| what led me into these remote districts, and 


his informing me, on his part, that he be- 
longed to the coast guard, and that his station 
was on the sands not far from Naren, he con- 
cluded by inviting me to repose for the night 
at his cottage. After some hesitation in ac- 
cepting so unexpected an invitation, his press- 
ing request being reiterated, we turned off 
from the highway, and riding through alter- 
nate marsh and sand- hills, with plovers 
screaming above us, and rabbits scudding 

away be low, and passing several still, deep- 
looking lagoons, such as are common to 
sandy shores, we suddenly came upon a 
cleanly, picturesque cottage, with a guard- 
house in front, and a look-out for the man on 
duty; and five or six taught, weather-beaten 
tars, turned out to salute their officer on his 
return. On entering the house, my hospita- 
ble friend called for Mrs. R , and intro- 
duced me as an English traveller whom he 
had invited to his house. A few minutes 
afterwards, two young ladies, one about se- 
venteen, the other perhaps a year older, made 
their appearance, and the ceremonies of in- 
troduction over, we afterwards sat down to 
supper. ‘The conversation then began to 
flow more freely. The traveller’s love of 
wandering, his delight in wild scenery, his 
interest in every thing that was ruinous, 
(without impugning his regard for his then 





home, which was not so,) were themes of 


general interest. ‘The young ladies were ar- 
dent. There were many remarkable things 
to be seen in the neighbourhood, There was 
| Kilturnish Abbey, and a ruined castle on an 
‘island in one of the foresaid lagoons, with a 
cannon supposed to be a relic of the Spanish 
Armada lying upon the shore. ‘There was 
Gar-O- Corpse, or the Field of Slaughter, 
where the MacSweeneys and the O’Boyles 
had had a great interchange of blows. Then 
— were ruins on certain islets in the Bay 
f Ardra, coracles or boats of horse-hides, 
nl wild swans and barnacles to be seen. 
The visitor was not to go to-morrow, no, nor 
the day after, and indeed he would have been 
a most churlish fellow not to have felt grati- 
fied at such kind, hospitable treatment, and 
thus, instead of one or two, he ultimately 
spent four days with his new and estimable 
friends; till at length his departure being 
fixed for the next morning, a stroll was taken 
on the downs in company “with the two young 
ladies, and during the quiet, confidential kind 
of conversation that ensued, they approached 
a few scattered cottages, which had straggled, 
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as if by accident, from the neighbouring vil- | grams of grey marble, which serve as tables 
lage of Naren; when suddenly a female |in these places of entertainment. The party 
came down upon the party, with an energy | had not been long seated when my person 
that was quite overwhelming, and before any | suddenly and unaccountably attracted their 
one was in the least prepared for the encoun- | attention—the old man’s face became red 
ter, clasped the traveller in her huge red | and then pale, his lip quivered, and after a 
arms, and implanted a most loving kiss upon | hurried interchange with the youth of a few 
cheeks blushing with unexpected favours. | sentences, in which “ C’est Tui /” was espe- 
The young ladies stood aghast, their visitor | cially audible to the whole company, he rose 
could not speak, but the giant beauty found | up, and seizing a billiard cue, advanced to 
her tongue first,—* Ah, William!” she said, | strike me with it. ‘These hostile intentions 
(what an unfortunate name !) ‘* when did you | were easily evaded, and all present were ur- 
return !—how long have you been back !— | gent in their calls for an explanation of such 
what, do you not know me?—is your own | violent procedings; and as soon as passion 
Betsy Flanaghan no longer welcome ?—was | and agitation would allow him, the old man 
I not to join you in America?” [t was in spoke out, and was backed by his son in the 
vain that the abashed traveller protested that | rear. It appeared from their combined state- 
he had never been in Donegal before, still | ments, that the party then attacked was the 
less in the land of freedom and emigration ; | most infamons of men; that by birthright a 
exclamations of “Oh, the vagabond! the | Swiss, he was by profession a trumpeter in 
new country has prospered with him, and he | a French cavalry regiment, and in that ca- 
does not know his betrothed !—Ah, is it him | pacity he had seduced from their quiet and 
that would be afier speaking nothing but | before happy cottage, an only daughter and 
English now!” and other incomprehensible | sister, whom they had been long in search 
sentences, rose from a group of females who | of. On my part, amid mingled laughter 
now surrounded the injured fair one, and| and anger—for all were against me, and 
drowned in their clamour and outcry all | certain of my identity—it was protested that 
chances of an explanation. The Miss R—’s | the supposed Swiss was an Englishman; that 
showed evident signs of wishing to retire | he had a passport to that effect ; that he was 
from the scene, and happily a retreat was! not musical, and could not produce harmony 
ultimately effected without any more unplea- | even upon a penny trumpet; but above all, 
sant consequences, for the rivalry towards | that he was quite incapable of any such 
them for their supposed conquest appeared to | gross violation of the laws of society, as to 
be becoming every moment more alarming. | “seduce a young person from her home. It 
The next day, the traveller and his pony con- | was of no use—there were two to one; and 
tinued their lonely way, wondering whether | the landlord’s quiet hint, that it would be best 
the real Simon Pure would ever return from | to retire to my apartment, was taken advan- 
America to claim his beauty, and thus cle > without my being able to convince 
an innocent man from the aspersions which | those present of my bei ‘ing neither a trumpeter 
had been cast upon his character; but after | nor a dishonourable fellow. 
a meditation of some hours among sand-hills | Practical peripateticism, albeit full of ad- 
and sea-birds, the result of the cogitation was venture and intimate associations with men 
decidedly unfavourable to any such, so much | and nature, is most particularly exposed to 
to be wished for, dénouement. | inconveniences, arising from such sources of 
Bad weather—the dark and gloomy per- | ‘error as have been just expounded, The 
secutor of travellers—once detained the wri- | last which we shall detail here occurred du- 
ter at a small inn in the ancient province of | ring a pedestrian tour in the South of France. 
Picardy. There was no alternative, in the | The writer was wandering in the rich and 
absence of books and society, to pass a long | beautiful department of the Haute Garonne, 
evening, but to repair to the estaminet, and | and thecircumstances of the road had brought 
join in a party of poule then going on at the | him, at sunset, to one of those hermaphrodite 
billiard-table. ‘The game had not been pro- | congregations of dwelling-houses which hold 
secuted long, and a few half-franc pieces | an indefinite position between town and vil- 
had changed proprietorship, when an elderly | | lage. The polite indication of * Ici on loge 
man, with grey hairs, accompanied by a| a@ pied et a cheval,”—the philosopher being 
youth of about fifteen, came into the coffee- | placed before the cavalier—was irresistible ; 


room and sat down at one of the parallelo- ‘the knapsack was dismounted, and supper 
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THE INCONVENIENCES OF BEING LIKE SOMEBODY ELSE. 


and bed were ordered—which latter, by the 
bye, is, in thesSouth of France, to a pedes- 
trian, always included in the former, and 
therefore without charge. It was strange 
that, on this occasion, notwithstanding the 
habit of indifference gained by a dear expe- 
rience, the looks which were directed towards 
the new arrival, and the whispered commu- 
nications which passed about, so far exceeded 
the frequent suspicions which a pedestrian 
has to put up with, that he was glad to take 
refuge on a trellised seat, shadowed by a 
luxuriant vine, which gave freshness and 
rusticity to the front of the house. He was 
not, however, allowed to remain long in 
peace ; unpacking his knapsack, he had just 





| quesas, 


begun arranging the plants gathered during | 


the day between sheets of ‘blotting paper, | 
when Monsieur le Maire, accompanied by | 
adjoints and a posse comitatus, arrived before | 
the little inn, and shortly surrounded the | 
friendless stranger. ‘The mayor, an elderly, | 


decent-looking personage, made a bow, ex- | 


pressed his sorrow at being obliged to inter- | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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the same old gentleman, in whom everybody 
evidently took the greatest interest, had 
passed through this place in a post-chaise 
but a few days before, and had begged, in 
the most anxivus and distressed manner, for 
the active interference of Monsieur le Maire. 
To all this there was no answer, but to pro- 
duce my passport, and assert my non-identi- 
ty. The passport was taken, the signale- 
ment read by the mayor and adjoints, and 
my nose, eyes, brows, and cheeks, were 
compared, by the assembled group, with the 


‘description therein given—just as Messrs. 


Cuvier, De Blainville, and St. Hilaire, would 
examine a new importation from the Mar- 
It appeared that the runaway young 
gentleman had obtained a false passport ; and 
while the colour of my hair and eyes were 
exactly the thing, his was a French pass- 
| port, mine was an English one—the name, 
it is evident, might have been assumed. Puz- 
zled by the difficulties of the question, the 
learned authorities retired into the inn for 
consultation, and after a short time, came 


{ere with me, but that circumstaances had | out and beds me good evening,—it was evi- 
occurred which would render it inconsistent | dent they could not so far stretch the law 
with the proper exercise of his authority not|as to interfere with liberty of person; but 


to take possession of my person. 


It struck | the next morning, early, the good old mayor 


me that there was a great deal of unnecessa-| came to me, not officially, but as a friend 


ry circumlocution in this speech—but, no 
doubt, the truth would soon be out; and cu- 


'and a parent. He said he could not, as my 


| papers were allen regle, detain me, but that 


riosity overcame impatience, oak. ensured | he and every one else were satisfied as to 


silence and attention. 


retired, unassuming herbalist, 


The fact was that the | | my identity with the runaway. 


He then de- 


was well) picted to me, in the most earnest manner, the 


known to Monsieur le Maire, the Solomon| grief and distress of my father, and appealed 
of the village, and as an immediate conse-| in every way to my feelings and my sense 


quence, to every one else. 
pleasure 1 in making a discovery ; and the fact | 
is, that when we have caught an imaginarily 


guilty person, however much his assevera- | 


There is a great | of duty, to induce me to return to him 


whose affectionate regard was so ill respond- 
led to. The reiteration of protestations of 


|my not being the young man in question 


tions of innocence may interest us, we would | now began only to make matters worse, and 
rather he should prove the guilty one, to| gave to the respectable old man an idea of 


satisfy our pride of discrimination, than that 
he should turn out innocent, to gratify our 
benevolence. 
lish ?—so far, good. Had run away from 
school _—(a shake of the head.) And bit 
with the Phil-Hellenic ardour, was about to 
join the Greeks in their struggle for indepen- 
dence !—there the trav eller lifted his eyes in 
amazement.) All these things, an elderly 
gentleman, who was the traveller’s disconso- 
late parent, had determined to prevent, by 
forwarding his signalement to the authorities 
throughout the kingdom ; and what was more 
curious, and had, no doubt, particularly ex- 
cited the inhabitants of the present village, 


The herbalist, then, was Eng- 


stubbornness of heart and corrupt principle 
which it was impossible to endure ; so tear- 
ing himself from the spot, with all his peri- 
patetic philosophy at a discount, the travel- 
ler left the village, and its worthy head, with 
the full conviction that there went an obdu- 
rate, sinful young man, whose ways were 
those which would lead him to an evil end. 
—— 
A TRULY ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The General Pension Society held, the 
other day, the Annual General Meeting. 
The Princess Augusta, was, we believe, 
elected a member, and her husband nomi- 








nated an extraordinary fellow.—Punch. 
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108 REMINISCENCES OF 


From Frazier’s Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 
BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 
LAFAYETTE.* 


‘Wer march in the midst of anarchy!” 
exclaimed the Viscomte de Martignac, in his 
capacity of minister of Charles X., on the 
occasion when | first saw Lafayette in the 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘The whole of the 
members seemed struck with astonishment. 
“You march very obliquely,’ ’ cried “ the 
hero of the two worlds,” and Kusebe Salverte 
looked witheringly sarcastic. ‘ We march 
in the midst of ‘anarchy | ’ repeated the hon- 
est, well-principled, noble-minded Martignac, 


whose ashes now repose in the cemetery of 


the Pére la Chaise in a very quiet corner, 
and beneath a very simple slab. Reader! 
when you visit that enchanting and captiva- 
ting spot, ask one of the guides to show you 
Martignac’s tomb; and, as you stop a mo- 
ment to regard the unpretending inscription, 
remember that that man was a perfect gentle- 
man, a finished scholar, an enlightened Roy- 
alist, a conscientious minister, and that if his 
advice had been followed by the court and 
the chamber, France would have been saved 
from a revolution, and the throne of the 
Bourbons from disgrace and overthrow. 
The conduct-of Lafayette, of General La- 
marque, and of Sebastiani, afterwards am- 
bassador of Louis Philippe for many years to 
the court of London, towards the Martignac 
ministry, was unpatriotic and disgraceful. 
They knew that France had greatly gained 
in her liberties by the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, ‘They knew that municipal and de- 
partmental institutions would be conferred on 
the provinces. ‘They knew that Charles X. 
and his then advisers desired to conciliate in- 
stead of to provoke, and were willing to make 
some concessions for the purposes of peace 
and order. They knew that the court was 
unfavourable to a reaction, and could only 
be driven to it by the violent attacks of the 
Opposition. They knew that by degrees, all 
that they could rationally desire for the ad- 
vancement of provincial rights, and general 


* This is a Tory’s Portrait of Lafayette. It 
shows how little chance a good man and a republi- 
can has of receiving justice at the hands of a fana- 
tical British monarchist of the old school. We give 
the article as part of the spirit of the English press. 
—({Epb, Camp. Maa. 





MEN AND THINGS. 





happiness and prosperity, would not only be 
granted, but brought forward’ by the govern- 
ment. ‘They knew that Viscomte de Mar- 
tigznac was alike opposed to the Jesuitry of 
the priesthood, and to the insolence of the de- 
mocracy, and that he strove, as never man 
strove before, to march in the road of truth, 
honour, national glory, and conciliation. Yet 
Lafayette was pre-eminently bitter in his op- 
position ; treated the promises and pledges of 
the minister with jeers and sarcasms ; urged 
on the republican party to attack the charter ; 
pressed “the constitutional opposition” to 
join in the cry that Charles X. favoured the 
Jesuits ; laboured to beget a conviction in the 
public mind that “a counter revolution” was 
intended; ridiculed the idea of ‘*Monarchical 
France” undertaking any serious or success- 
ful expedition against the Dey of Algiers ; 
persuaded many that the monarch was in 


| league with the absolute powers of Europe 


and the world, against the cause of rational 
and constitutional liberty; and organized plans 
for driving the court, in consequence of a 
violent and daring oppositign to the powers 
and rights of the throne, to call to power men 
whose principles should, indeed, be known as 
anti-revolutionary. For I make this distinct 
charge against Lafayette, and the factious 
opposition of 1828-29, that they laboured to 
drive the monarch to extreme measures; that 
they coalesced to bring about a revolution; 
that they refused to listen to moderate plans 
or to moderate men; that they were resolv- 
ed to bring about that which by degrees they 
effected; and, that when the revolution of 
1830 arrived, did not and could not take 
Lafayette by surprise, for that he, above all 
men, was fully prepared for events which he 
hoped to see accomplished, and for a revolu- 
tion which he had not only sighed to see ef- 
fected, but had industriously laboured to con- 
summate, 

In proportion as any object was dear to, 
or cherished by, Charles X., or by the Duke 
and Duchess D’ Angouléme, Lafayette, Laf- 
fitte, and their coadjutors opposed it. The 
men regarded by the royal family, either as 
private or public individuals, were held up to 
contumely and hatred the moment it was 
known that they were beloved or respected 
by the Bourbon; and from day to day these 
attacks were continued, until the unreflecting 
and easily excited portions of the French 
population believed most sincerely that every 
libel was correct, and every anathema was 
well merited. So unjust and virulent were 
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LAFAYETTE. 


Lafayette and his friends, that even the Vis- | 
comte de Martignac was represented as an 
ambitious minister, an enemy to free institu- 
tions, and a foe to parliamentary influence, 
though every action of his life proved how 
well he knew how to separate arbitrary power 
from monarchical influence, and to keep with- 
in just bounds the claims of the throne, the 
demands of the people, the pretensions of the 
aristocracy, and the projects of the middle | 
classes. 
tional liberty—I mean the liberty of the writ- 
ten law. 
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nenses optimo civi;’ and this I have con- 
stantly preserved as a precious talisman, as 
an indissoluble tie between it and me.” And 
then he dwelt on his miracles of glory in 
America, and his visit to the twenty-four 
states of the Union; and, as he began with 
his own name, he concluded with the same 
word, but not without seeking to stir up the 
embers of revolutionary and democratic fire. 
“To-day, gentlemen, after a succession of 


’ 


But Lafayette had got weary of ra- | brilliant despotism and of constitutional 


hopes, | find myself among you at a mo- 


He did not desire to descend to the | ment which I should call critical, if | had not 


grave leaving the throne occupied by the eld- | | perceived every where on my way—if I did 
est branch of the house of Bourbon ; and | not behold in this powerful city—that calm 
whilst he demanded the re-establishment of| and even disdainful firmness of a great peo- 


| 
| 


the National Guards, and Sebastiani propos- | 


ed municipal institutions, which if conceded | and will be faithful to their duties. 


ple who know their rights, feel their strength, 
But in 


as he required them, would have established | the present circumstances I find a pleasure 


in each commune a little republic, his friend | 
Laffitte declared he would set up “his house,” 
‘“‘the house of Laffitte,” against that of the | 
Zourbons, and it would be seen ere long | 
which would be the most powerful. The| 
popular songster, Béranger, was enlisted in| 
their ranks. 


. | 
He sang popular satires to the | 


people against the king and the throne. Bar- | 
thelemy and Mery wrote sarcasms to please | 


the middle classes. 


The opposition press | 


published libels for the purpose of being pro- | 


secuted, and the more they were prosecuted, 


in expressing to you a devotion to which, 


‘until my latest breath, you shall never ap- 


peal in vain!” ‘This was the same language 


as that he had made use of for more than 
half a century. He was the Gallic cock! he 
was the Curtis! he was the National Guards- 
man! he was the ally of France! he was the 
restorer of liberty! and now he was the pro- 
phet to predict that the French, “ knowing 
their rights, and feeling their strength, would 
be faithful to their duties ;” or, in plain terms, 
would make another and a fearful revolu- 


the more vehement was their language ; the’ tion ! 


republicans of the east and the south were | 


Wherever he went he spoke of the “ coun- 


stirred up to sing the Marseillaise; the cor- | ter-revolutionary incorrigibility of the court,’ 


responding societies of the close of the last 
century were set on foot again; the hopes of! 
the Napoleonists, and of the officers neces- 
sarily cashiered in 1815, were revived, La| 
Grange on the one hand, and Laffitte’s house | 
on the other, became the scene of real and| 
indubitable conspiracies; and at the ‘* cafés” 


you once more heard it said, * We only want | 


a king as big as our thumbs;” or, in plain 


terms, the shadow of a king, a mock king, 
royalty deprived of its power, and shorn of 
its honours, 

When Lafayette visited the French Pro- 
vinces at this period, he was, as ever, full of 
himself, puffed up with his own feats, his 
wondrous deeds, and his mighty recollec- 
tions! * To-day, gentlemen,” said he to the 
inhabitants of Lyons, ‘| am reminded of the 
symbolical present I received from you many 
years ago. It was a Roman ensign repre- 
senting Curtius throwing himself into the gulf 
to save his country, and surmounted by a 
Gallic cock with this motto, ‘ Cives Lugdu- 
Voiume [V.—10 


| 


| 





not because he really believed that the king 
or his government desired or intended to 

make a counter-revolution, for he knew quite 
well that such was far from their wishes or 
| designs; but he did so to excite anxiety, to 
diminish the chances of a moderate ministry 
being able to maintain itself in power, and 
for the purpose of compelling the throne to 
meet insult by repression, and to resolve 
* coute qui coute,” on maintaining the rights 
of the crown, which are as necessary to true 
and permanent freedom as were the consti- 
tutional rights of the people. ‘ The French 
nation knows its rights, and it will know how 
to defend them,” was the constant cry of La- 
fayette in public and in private, at this inte- 
resting but difficult epoch; and by thus con- 
stantly exciting the suspicions and the dis- 
trust of the democracy, he laboured to bring 
about another general overthrow. How he 
succeeded in this design we shall see here- 
after. 

Before I quit this portion of the life of La- 
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fayette I desire then, once for all, to record 
my deliberate and sincere conviction, that 
when Charles X. was first attacked by La- 
fayette and the constitutional opposition, that 
the monarch had no more desire to make a 
counter-revolution, than he had to abdicate 
the throne of St. Louis ; that step by step the 
revolutionary party proceeded in their dis- 
loyal career, for the purpose of bringing 
about a real and systematic movement against 
the prerogatives and rights of the crown; 
that the monarch only defended himself and 
his rights ; that he was in an attitude of de- 
fence, not of aggression, until the fatal ordi- 
nances of July 1830 received his assent ; 
that he was driven to those ordinances, though 
most unwisely, by the illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, unparliamentary, unjust, insolent, and 
most perfidious attacks of the united opposi- 
tion ; and that Lafayette was one of the lead- 
ers of a movement which had not for its ob- 
ject to secure rational, moderate, wise, and 
necessary institutions for a great people, but 
to drive the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon from the throne, and thus to termi- 
nate the Revolution of 1788. 

In the ancient residence of La Grange all 
the revolutionary spirits of all countries, and 
for all causes, were sure to meet with not 
merely a hospitable, but a warm and cordial 
reception. Men of all lands and of all opi- 
nions there met. Why was this? Not be- 
cause Lafayette was a statesman, a philoso- 
pher, a poet, a great writer, or a man in 
whose opinions confidence was piaced, or for 
whose judgment great respect was entertain- 
ed. But they met there, because he was a 
sort of emperor among the republicans, and 
because his estate was the general rendez- 
vous of dissatisfied and rebellious spirits. | 
am not about to deny that La Grange was a 
delightful residence, or that the charms of 
family life and domestic love were banished 
from its hearths. Iam not so party a man 
as to refuse to him the merit of securing the 
attachment of his friends and the reverence 
of his relatives. He enjoyed all these to a 
great degree, and yet his vanity was insup- 
portable, and his self-love and self-satisfac- 
tion were quite annoying. 

When Charles the Tenth visited Alsace, 
Lafayette “‘ feared” that the monarchy would 
once more become popular, and he was dis- 
appointed and annoyed. The dissolution of 
the Chambers filled him with vexation. The 
opposition and its press became frantic. Pub- 
lic feeling was excited to the highest pitch ; 
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and secret societies were formed, in hostility 
to the throne, and to the monarchical clauses 
of the charter. 

At last the throne could submit to no more 
indignities. ‘The opposition dared the prince, 
and the prince now dared the opposition ; and 
prince Polignac headed a ministry, which was 
composed of himself, and of Messrs. De la 
Bourdonnaye, Chabrol, De Montbel, De 
Courvoisier, and De Bourmont. “If culpa- 
ble expedients are resorted to,” said the an- 
gry monarch at the opening of the session, 
‘* for the purpose of raising obstacles in the 
way of my government, which | will not, 
which I cannot foresee, | shall not want re- 
solution to put them down.” 

*¢ We shall see who will be the strongest,” 
cried Lafayette. ‘ Poor prince! wretched 
advisers!” he added; and every where he 
went, he spoke of the throne with pity, and 
of the government with contempt. ‘A re- 
volution is unavoidable,” he declared both to 
friends and foes; and he joined in voting 
that insolent address to Charles X., which 
declared :— 

‘The intervention of the country in pub- 
lic transactions renders a constant concur- 
rence of the political views of your govern- 
ment with the wishes of the people indispen- 
sably necessary to the well-conducting of 
the public business. Sire, our loyalty, our 
devotedness, compel us to declare to you that 
this union does not exist. Between those who 
ill understand a nation so calm and faithful, 
and us who, with a profound conviction, come 
to deposit in your bosom the griefs of a whole 
people, let the superior wisdom of your ma- 
jesty be judge.” 

If the insincere and jesuitical phraseology 
of this address of two hundred.and twenty- 
one against one hundred and eighty-one de- 
puties, be separated from it, to what does it 
really amount? To nothing less than this :— 
that Charles the Tenth was required to dis- 
miss his ministers, in obedience to a vote of 
forty majority. ‘Then we will insist on 
their dismissal,” said Lafayette; “and no- 
thing short of their dismissal shall satisfy 
us.” When Charles the Tenth was inform- 
ed of this declaration, he replied, “* That man 
is always the same—the first to engender 
strife, and the first to shrink for its embar- 
rassments.” 

The address of the two hundred and twen- 
ty-one led to the prorogation, and then to the 
dissolution of the Chamber. Lafayette as- 
sisted in organizing electoral clubs and so- 
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cielies against the crown, and against all 
monarchical principles; and when De Pey- 
ronnet, Capelle, and Chantelauze, were add- 
ed to the administration, he gave way to all 
his revolutionary wrath, and predicted the 
overthrow of the monarchy in less than six 
months. But in such predictions there was 
no vast merit, for he knew all that was go- 
ing on in the revolutionary committees ; he 
knew that they were resolved on pushing 
their opposition to the utmost extremities ; he 
knew that the king would not yield to sieoente: : 
and he knew that it was resolved to resort to 
every measure which should tend to increase 
the firmness of the monarch, and compel him 
to resolve not to yield. 

Now, although [ am not here about to de- 
fend the ordinances of that monarch, nor to 
justify measures which were impolitic, un- 
wise, unconstitutional, and unnecessary; yet 
I do maintain that the opposition themselves 
were not taken by surprise when those ordi- 
nances appeared in the Moniteur, The 
whole system of Lafayette in 1829 and 1830, 
as well as in 1828, had been “to drive the 
monarchy into a corner,” “to put it to its 
last shifts,” ‘* to reduce it to extremity,” and 
‘‘ either to make it submit to the Revolution, 
or to force it to attempt at least one of a 
counter character.” This was constantly the 
language of Thiers, of Lamarque, of Lafitte, | 
of Benjamin Constant, but, above all, of La- 
fayette. When Chasies X., in the exercise 
of the prerogative contended by him and by | 
his ministers to belong to him by virtue of 
the fourteenth article of Louis the Eighteenth’ s | 
charter, pronounced the dissolution of the | 
Chamber before it had assembled; annulled | 
the existing electoral laws ; reduced the num- 
ber of de :puties from four hundred and thirty 
to two hundred and fifty-eight; abolished the 
vote by ballot, and the jurisdiction of royal 
courts in matters of election; convoked the 
new colleges for the 6th and 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1830, and the chamber for the 28th of 
the same month ; and suspended the laws re- 
lative to the press;—they, the opposition, 
and, above all, Lafayette, could not have 
been taken by surprise, for their boasted sys- 
tem had been to compel the monarch to re- 
sort to coups d’état. 

[ am not about to write the history of the 
revolutionary events of 1830. Its general 
character is well known. 
Lafayette were the first to cry “To arms!” 
Messrs. Bavoux, Daunon, Vassal, Marschal, 
Lefevre, and Bernard, were loud and vehe- 


ment. M. Casimer Perier arrived in the 
midst of their deliberations ; and he reproved 
the madness of the cry, To arms!” ‘The 
Chamber is legally dissolved,” he said, ‘and 
do you presume to constitute yourselves a 
national assembly?” ‘ We are no longer 
deputies,” continued that great man. “ The 
royal ordinance of to-day has taken away 
that character. ‘The other ordinances may 
be wrong—though that is questionable ;— 
but, at least, the king is entitled to dissolve 
the Chamber. ‘To urge the people to insur- 
rection is madness. I will be no party to 
such transactions.” But the Lafayette party 
prevailed: their principles triumphed: and 
instead of a dutiful but manly remonstrance, 
the republican deputies screamed “ ‘To arms, 
citizens! to arms!” and the tocsin sound- 
ed, the barricades were raised, and boys of 
twelve years of age were employed to sabre 
or saw, to chop or cut the legs and the hoofs 
of the horses of the cavalry. 

Lafayette was absent from Paris when the 
ordinances appeared. He was at La Grange. 
On the 27th July he received the Moniteur 
of the 26th; and the moment had then arrived 
when it was necessary for him to decide as 
to the course he should pursue. His vanity 
admitted of nochoice. Though old in years, 
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he was young in amour propre ; and, to use 
| his own words, “On the evening of the 27th, 
|I offered to the patriots the support of my 
name and person.” On the morning of the 
28th he was on foot as early as four. He 
'met the opposition members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Dupin uttered the word “ le- 
'gality/” Lafayette smiled. Yes, he smiled. 
Revolutions to him were but playthings, and 
‘thrones were only balls or pegtops to be 
sported with at pleasure. ‘I confess,” he 
said, still smiling, “that I find it difficult to 
| reconcile legality with the Moniteur of Sun- 
day, and with the firing for the last two days. 
No!—a revolution is inevitable. We must 
have, and at once, a provisional government.” 

There he was, ever the same; whom ex- 
perience, sorrow, misfortune, facts, had left 
untaught. There he was, not seeking to 
conciliate, propitiate, counsel, and to stand 
as a sort of hostage of the people to the king, 
and of the king to. the people—to stand be- 
tween both, with an olive-branch and a dove. 
No! But there he was, at a time when peace 
and reconciliation were possible, proclaiming 
the necessity for “a provisional govern- 
ment,” of which he secretly intended to be at 
least one of the chiefs! ! ! 






























































At every stage of the revolution of the 
three days, Lafayette was the great obstacle 
to any arrangement. When M. Guizot pre- 
pared a respectful letter to Charles the Tenth, 
in which fidelity to his majesty was profes- 
sed, at the same time that a strong and 
vigorous protest was made against the ordi- 
nances, Lafayette objected to it on the ground 
that it was not sufficiently vigorous and au- 
thoritative. When Casimir Perier proposed 
to send a deputation to the Duke de Raguse 
to obtain a truce, in order that the complaints 
of the people and the deputies might be car- 
ried to the foot of the throne, Lafayette de- 
manded that the deputation would confine it- 
self to ordering Marmont to put an end to 
the firing. When at Audry de Puyraveau’s, 
some moderate men proposed that the course 
most fit to be taken was to address the king, 
and implore him to withdraw the ordinances, 
Lafayette would not listen to the suggestion, 
but exclaimed, ** We must place ourselves 
with our parliamentary costumes and our 
tri-coloured cockades at the head of the peo- 
ple. For my part, Iam willing to occupy 
any post that may be assigned to me in the 
provisional government.” 

To be sure he was! That was once more 
the object of his ambition—the ardent desire 
of his soul—to be the chief of the revolution 
—to appear for the four hundreth time as the 
great political demagogue and mountebank 
before the people; and to discourse of Ameri- 
ca, and the drapeau tricolore, and the scenes 
of his youth, and all his former glory and 
ill-deserved celebrity ! 

When, in the night of the 28th-29th July, 
wise men were meditating how they might 
prevent further bloodshed, obtain a withdrawal 
of the ordinances, and secure the appoint- 
ment of a * juste-milieu” cabinet, Lafayette 
was engaged, old as he was, in hobbling 
about the ‘barricades, in exciting the people 
to revolt, in urging them to aggression, and 
in seeking to make all believe that an ar- 
rangement was impossible. ‘To arms! to 
arms !” was his cry all the night, for he had 
resolved once more to be the commander-in- 
chief of the National Guards, and to chase 
from the shores of France the eldest branch 
of the house of Bourbon. 

Lafayette, Gerard, and Choiseul, had now 
proclaimed themselves a provisional govern- 
ment for France! and they issued their orders 
to their agents in the provinces to “ urge the 
people to insurrection, and come to the aid of 
Paris.” Carrel was sent to insurrectionise 
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Rouen. Lafitte distributed cartridges at his 
own mansion, to the refuse of society. La- 
fayette offered to ‘ accept” the command of 
all the military forces, and Gerard was his 
second. Now although Lafayette had named 
himself to all his posts and honours, yet he 
wrote and printed the following piece of self- 
adulation and gasconade :-— 

“« My dear F ‘ellow-citizens and brave Com- 

rades, 

“« The confidence of the people of Paris 
calls me once more to the command of the 
public force. (What a falsehood!) With 
joy and devotedness I have accepted the 
power that has been intrusted to me; and 
now, as in 1789, I feel myself strong in the 
approbation of my honourable colleagues 
now assembled in Paris. (This was so far 
from being the case, that by far the greater 
number of his colleagues, as he styled them 
were opposed to his violent measures.) I 
shall make no profession of faith ; my opin- 
ions are known. ‘The conduct of the Pari- 
sian population during these last days of trial 
renders me more than ever proud of being at 
its head. 

‘‘ Liberty shall triumph, or we will perish 
together. Vive la liberté ! vive la patrie ! 

LAFAYETTE.” 

This was a fair specimen of the old revo- 
lutionist’s style of writing. He was always 
the same; always dealing i in heroics hyper- 
boles, and all sorts of extravagances. 

But Lafayette feared the army! Heknew 
that if Paris had been bombarded, it could not, 
and would not, have held out twelve hours. 
He knew that the army had no confidence in 
him, for its general ; and he dreaded the ar- 
rival of more and more troops against his 
rebel forces. What did he do? He re- 
sorted to the old trick of offering the hand of 
friendship to the soldiery; of assuring them 
that the “* whole Parisian population” were 
willing to fraternise with them ; and entreat- 
ed them “to unite under -he same colours, 
and with the same feelings as them, and to 
realise the happiness and the glorious desti- 
nies of their magnificent land.” ‘Thus La- 
fayette encouraged the people to resistance 
and the soldiers to fraternity, and kept the 
mob at the Hotel de Ville, in a state of con- 
stant excitement, dreadfully apprehensive as 
he was lest the voice of reason and the offers 
of conciliation might be heard and listened to. 

But I have now much miore serious charges 
to prefer against Lafayette. When Messrs. 
D’Argout, Semonville, and Vitrolles, pre- 
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sented themselves at the Hotel de Ville, then 
in the possession of the mob, and of the self- 
constituted provisional government, to treat 
in the name of Charles X., to offer the revoca- 
tion of the ordinances, and the appointment 
of a new ministry, of which Casimir Perier 
and General Gerard were to be two members, 
Lafayette undertook, in the presence of Casi- 
mir Perier, Mauguin, and Audry de Puyra- 
veau, to reply, ‘*Messieurs, c’est trop tard !” 

Too late, indeed! This was the answer 
of a vain, self-glorious, ambitious, and revo- 
lution-loving man. It was not too late to 
save the throne! Jt was not too late to paci- 
fy the people! It was not too late to re-es- 
tablish liberty, order, and prosperity! But 
the ambition of Lafayette would not then 
have been gratified. He would have simply 
become a great pacificator, a loyal subject, 
and a worthy citizen. He did not aim at 
such distinctions. He was now the “ pro- 
visional government!” He would soon have 
to bestow a crown, or assume the post of 
president of a republic! Such prospects 
could not be abandoned by such a man as 
Lafayette for the purpose of acting with rea! 
patriotism, loyalty, and good faith. ‘ Have 
the Bourbons adopted the tri-coloured cock- 
ade?” asked Lafayette of M. de Semonville. 
‘* That is an important step, indeed,” replied 
this envoy of Charles X. “Oh! never mind, 
then,” replied Lafayette, rather carelessly, 
‘‘if they have any reluctance they need not 
do so. It is too late now!” 

So there was Lafayette, who had made 
the revolution by his principles, headed it in 
person, and urged it on by his intrigues, then 
refusing even to negotiate with his king. 

On the following day the same system 
of insolent refusal to negotiate, or to treat, 
was persevered in by this lover of demoli- 
tion and devastation, for when M. de Sussy 
conveyed to him at the Hotel de Ville a 
letter from the Duke de Mortemart, then 
just named prime minister by Charles X., 
and which letter proposed the revocation of 
the ordinances, Lafayette turned to the peo- 
ple and said, “« What answer shall we give?” 
And as the Jews said of Christ, “ Not this 
man, but Barabbas,” so the instigated, se- 
duced, and excited populace exclaimed, “No 
more negotiations!” What said Lafayette 
to M. de Sussy? ‘It is too late, sir; it is 
too late!” No effort did he make to explain, 
to arrange, to calculate, to define, to deplore. 
No—no; all was revolution, both in head 
and heart. 
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And again: when the royal troops at the 
bridge of St. Cloud sent a flag of truce and 
complained that no explanation had been 
entered into since the revocation of the or- 
dinances (for Charles X. signed and publish- 
ed an order for that revocation,) Lafayette 
once more undertook, on his own responsi- 
bility, and in the following terms, himself 
to pronounce the dethronement of the House 
of Bourbon :— 

“1 am asked for an explicit answer re- 
specting the situation of the royal family 
since its last attack upon the public liberty, 
and the victory of the Parisian people. [ 
will give it frankly. It is, that all recon- 
ciliation is impossible, and that the royal 
family has ceased to reign. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 

So the plot of fifteen years forming suc- 
ceeded; the intrigues of the confederated 
opposition triumphed; Lafayette was once 
more the grand arbitrator of the destinies 
of France; and Thiers, Mignet, and their 
clique now presented to “ the old general” 
the name of the Duke of Orleans! De Tal- 
leyrand countersigned this long expected, 
but not less extraordinary proposition by 
muttering, in his own oracular manner, “ It 
is well; the offer must be accepted.” 

Lafayette received the name of the Duke 
of Orleans with doubtful coldness. His ‘‘ar- 
dent young men” were crying for “ a repub- 
lic;” his ** devoted supporters” asked him, 
“ Why will not you be king?’ He was 
himself at his old intrigues for “ primary 
assemblies,” then for a ‘* constituent assem- 
bly,” and inthe meantime for a provision- 
al government, of which he was the centre, 
the axis, the every thing. Oh! how he la- 
boured night and day to stir up a republi- 
can cry! But the French had not quite 
forgotten the butcheries of St. Just, Marat, 
and Robespierre, and his intrigues -wholly 
failed. 

Compelled to submit to the appointment 
of the Duke of Orleans to be lieutenant- 
governor of the kingdom, Lafayette, as usual, 
made a virtue of necessity, and assured the 
duke that he heartily joined in the general 
wish. He admitted, however, his aversion 
to the step, in the first instance, to Joseph 
Buonaparte, in a letter he addressed to him, 
and it was well knowa to all who, like my- 
self, were daily and hourly acquainted with 
what was passing during the revolution, and 
the three weeks which followed the three 
days, that Lafayette was really defeated by 
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the adoption of the Orleans dynasty. But | 
although he so assented, his two first mea- 
sures were to secure for himself power 
and authority by proclaiming the dogma of 
** the sovereignty of the people !” and direct- 
ing “the re-establishment of the National 
Guards.” In virtue of the first dogma, 
Lafayette placed himself at the head of the 
government of the barricades; and, in vir- 
tue of the second, he placed himself at the 
head of the National Guards of the country. 
Lafayette’s great object, in the first instance, 
also, was to keep every thing in a provi- 
sional state. Why was this? ‘To add im-| 
portance to his own position, to keep up the | 
farce of half a century, that Lafayette was 
a hero and a patriot, and to enable him to 
declare, as he did, in an authoritative man- 


. e { 
ner to the lieutenant-general of the king- | 


dom, ‘* Monseigneur, you know our wants 
and our rights; should you forget them, we 
will bring them to your recollection.” 

It was at this period of doubt and anxiety | 
that Lafayette made use of one of those fa. | 
vourite maxims, or sentiments, of which he | 
was so fond, and which always involved an | 


equivoque, or a double entendre. | allude | 


to his statement, that “ France wanted a| 
popular throne, surrounded with republi- |s 
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in my hearing on the occasion in question, 
|«¢ Vive la république !” Others cried, “ Vive 
le Duc d’Orleans!” At that moment La- 
fayette and the Duke of Orleans appeared 
at the balcony, and the former said, * Voila! 
le meilleur des républiques !” 

At last, the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon, recovering somewhat from the sud- 
den blow which had stunned it, resolved to 
appeal to the nation, to proceed to the south 
of France, to learn the real state of public 
| opinion, and not to surrender without a strug- 
igle. But this decision was rendered abor- 
\tive by the expedition of Lafayette and all 
the * canaille,” and the liberated prisoners 
\of Paris, to Rambouillet, from which latter 
| place were driven, by the most fierce and 
savage of mobs, not only Charles X., but 





‘every member of the royal family, except the 
left-handed branch of the Orleans Bourbons. 

Then came the question of the new con- 
‘stitution; and Lafayette, who might have 
saved an hereditary peerage, was decided 
‘In opposing it. ‘ Aristocracy, gentlemen,” 
/he exclaimed, “is a bad ingredient in poli- 
‘tical institutions; I, therefore, express as 
strongly as I can, my desire that the he- 
‘reditary peerage be abolished, and, at the 
same time, 1 beg my colleagues not to for- 








can institutions!” And much as I despise | get, that if I have been always the man of 
the vanity and love of power of Lafayette, liberty, I have never ceased to be the man 
I must add that I sincerely believe the Duke | of public order!” What strange notions 
of Orleans gave in his adhesion to this most |that man must have of public order who 


absurd of all programmes. The duke did | 


adhere, Ist, to the dogma of the sovereign. | 


ty of the people; 2d, ‘to the abolition of an 
hereditary peerage; 3d, to the abolition of | 
the property qualification for deputies ; 4th, 
to the most extensive application of the bro 
est electoral principle to municipal and com- 
mercial organization ; 5th, to the re-estab- 





lishment of the National Guards according | 


to the constitution of 1791 ; and, finally, to | 
an attack on vested interests, which were 
miscalled ‘“‘ monopolies!” 

There was another declaration of Lafay- 
ette made at this period, which I heard made, 
and was near enough to hear distinctly. La- 
fayette presented himself with the Duke of 
Orleans at the balcony of the palace of the 
“Palais Royal,” and said, pointing to the 
duke (now Louis Philippe,) ‘“‘ Behold, this 
is the best of republics!” Lafayette sought 
afterwards to deny this phrase, and to ren- 
der it, ‘* This is what we have been able 
to make most like a republic!” This is 
not the true version. ‘The people shouted, 


confines his ideas to order in the streets and 
public highways!” ‘The “ order,” which is 
| worthy that name, respects vested interests, 
public rights, and national institutions ; and 
does not tolerate the proposal for establish- 
al monarchy without its in- 
» leapeeatie supporters, an hereditary peerage 
‘and the security of a real and independent 
aristocracy. But already Lafayette got 
|weary of his own proposal, or disgusted 
with his own assent, to maintaining “a” 
throne in France; and when the compact 
destined to bind that country to the royalty 
of the barricades was submitted to him, he 
altered so much as to render it no longer 
a monarchical document. Meeting M. Gui- 
zot at the foot of the tribune, he said, * I 
have altered a good deal of your work.” 
‘‘So much the worse,” replied M. Guizot; 
and from that moment it -was known and 
felt that Lafayette had only hoped to have 
a king “ about the size of his thumb,”— 
in other words, “‘ a nominal monarchy and 
a real republic.” 
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And now came the turn of Lafayette! | 


He was to be rewarded for his acquiescence 
in the scheme of an Orleans dynasty, and 
he was named “ General-in-chief of the Na- 
tional Guards of France!” He “ thought 
it his duty,” he said, “in order to serve 
liberty and his country, to accept the post ;” 
and when Louis Philippe reviewed sixty- 
thousand guards on the Champ de Mars, 
he threw himself into the arms of Lafay- 
ette, and exclaimed, “This I prefer to a 
coronation at Rheims.” But that preference 
was not of long duration. The absurd “ pro- 
gramme” of the Hotel de Ville soon became 
unpopular at the Tuileries. The ‘ repub- 
lican institutions” were not republican enough 
to please Lafayette; and kissing, and tears 
of joy, were exchanged for disappointment, 
reproaches, and disgust. 

But Lafayette was not satisfied with being 
merely the chief of the whole of the Nation- 
al Guards of the kingdom. He had other 
projects in view. All political offenders un- 
der the Restoration must be pardoned; and 
they were so! The men of the Revolution 
were to be placed in all the secondary posts; 
and they were so! Most incapable people 
were to be raised to offices of sub-prefects, 
and justices of the peace, and provincial legal 
appointments; and they were so. But, at 
last, another demand was made, and this led 
to expostulation, reprimand, dissension, and 
eventually to a separation between the new 
dynasty and the old representative of the 
men and the principles of 1790. 

Lafayette now proclaimed that “the revo- 
lution of July 1830 would spread over the 
whole earth;” ** would make a tour round 
the world; and that France must aid all 
other people rising against their governments, 
whether despotic or constitutional. He op- 
posed the sublime moral maxim of “ the faith 
of treaties ;” he saw no stability for the revo- 
lution of July but in a combination of analo- 
gous disturbances, which should destroy all 
the bonds established by the treaties of 1814 
and 1815; he proclaimed the necessity for 
an idol of his own imagining, called “a bal- 
ance of power in Europe;” he sought to raise 
a revolutionary cry in Prussia, in the Rhen- 
ish provinces, in Saxony, in many of the 
smaller German states, in Holland and Bel- 
gium, and Spain and in Portugal, in Italy 
and in Switzerland; and he insisted that by 
such a system of foreign propagandism could 
it alone be hoped to establish on a solid basis 
the revolution of July. To Lafayette, his 


doctrines, agencies, correspondence, and ma- 


|nceuvres, may be attributed the mock revo- 


lution of Belgium, the ten years’ war in Spain, 
the awful disappointments of Poland, the con- 
vulsions of Italy, as fruitless as they were 
desperate, and evils incalculable in extent 
and severity, which have subsequently taken 
place. 

Now the injustice and insincerity of the 
system of Lafayette consisted in this, that 
whilst he was a real and most influential 
friend of the war party, he affected to be fa- 
vourable to ‘ non-intervention/” But what 
a strange system was his scheme of non-in- 
tervention! He would not allow kings to 
combine to maintain the monarchical princi- 
ple in monarchical states, and yet he would 
allow the governments and the people of con- 
slitutional states to combine to overthrow 
monarchy, both as a principle and a fact. 
Thus the ministry of Laffitte, backed by La- 
fayette and his National Guards, professed 
this principle of non-intervention ; and yet, 
whilst it negotiated for peace, sought to place 
five hundred thousand men on the field of 
battle. Europe saw this with distrust and 
indignation, and the Laffitte ministry fell. 

When Lafayette said to M. de Humboldt, 
‘If other nations wish to follow our exam- 
ple, and conquer their liberties, we will not 
suffer foreign governments to send their coun- 
ter-revolutionary gendarmeries among them; 
and we do not consider Poland and Rus- 
sia as forming one and the same nation,” — 
he put an end to all palpable mistakes re- 
specting his notions of ‘ non-intervention.” 
That system in his hands was one of une- 
quivocal deception. No wonder, then, that 
the presence of Lafayette, for a season, in 
the councils of the new royalty, his influence 
in directing the public affairs, his power at 
the head of a nation doubly armed, made 
him an object of dread, as well as dislike, to 
all the orderly governments of Europe; and 
no wonder that Louis Philippe soon found it 
indispensable, if he wished to become a 
member of the great family of Continental 
potentates, to eschew the counsels of ‘ the 
general of the barricades,” and the “ hero of 
the two hemispheres.” 

It was the custom of Lafayette in the lat- 
ter years of his life to complain in very bitter 
terms of Louis Philippe; of the bad treat- 
ment he received from the king and his fami- 
ly; and of the violation of the agreement 
that France should have a popular throne 








surrounded by republican institutions. Put 
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were these complaints just and well founded? 
Lafayette professed to Louis Philippe his per- 
fect accordance with the principle of * non- 
intervention” proclaimed by the new mon- 
archy. How did he adhere to this declara- 
tion? He laboured to induce Belgium to 
constitute herself a federative republic. He 
sought to persuade the Greeks to organise an 
Eastern Helvetia. He corresponded with the 
men of the ‘“ movement” party at Dresden, 
Brunswick, Hanover, and in many other 
parts of Germany, and encouraged rebellion 
in Poland, Spain, Portugal, and [taly. With 
Russia he endeavoured to involve France in 
a war, availing himself of papers seized at 
Warsaw in the palace of Prince Constantine. 
These he read at the tribune of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and thus eminently endangered 
the repose of Europe. Nothing but the most 
laborious activity and perseverance on the 
part of the king could have saved France 
from wars with two-thirds of Europe. La- 
fayette even went to the extent of pledging 
the king and the government to the adoption 
of measures in behalf of various revolution- 
ary causes, although he had no authority 
whatever for such a line of proceeding. At 
the same time | must admit, that in the ear- 
lier days after the revolution of July, Louis 
Philippe listened to the entreaties of Lafay- 
ette to aid the Spanish refugees in their inva- 
sion of the Basque provinces, and even went 
to the extent of providing them with one hun- 
dred thousand francs in specie. But Louis 
Philippe also soon discovered that this system 
of propagandism in Europe must lead to the 
conquest and partition of France; and there- 
fore he abandoned it. From that moment the 
enmity of Lafayette was implacable. 

The conduct of Lafayette with regard to 
foreign governments was, then, evidently 
opposed to peace, order, and friendly allian- 
ces. What was to be done? Could he be 
retained as the representative of French views 
with regard to other courts, when all his 
system was diametrically opposed to that of 
the king and of the ministry of Casimir Pe- 
rier? Could it be endured, that whilst M. 
Perier proclaimed ‘ peace,” General Lafay- 
ette should daily threaten war? That he 
had served the king and the country during 
the trial of the Prince de Polignac and his 
coadjutors, by preserving order, and securing 
the capital from anarchy and the state pri- 
soners from assassination, is undoubtedly 
true; but did this supply any reason why, 
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| preservation of peace at home, he should 
therefore be allowed to involve the country 
in war with foreign powers! Yet to such 
| an end his speeches, his letters, his corres- 
| pondence, nay, all his acts, all tended. It 
was for this, and for this only, that Louis 
Philippe desired his retirement from the post of 
commander-in-chief of the National Guards. 
‘The court, the chambers, the ministers, 
and the diplomatic circle, have leagued 
against me,” exclaimed Lafayette, ‘and the 
king is at the head of the conspiracy.” He 
forgot that the post he occupied was one 
which could not with propriety be perma- 
nently possessed by a man holding his polit- 
ical opinions; for how immense was the 
power of commander-in-chief of all the Na- 
tional Guards of a country possessing a pop- 
ulation of thirty-three millions of souls! To 
none but a prince of the blood could such a 
command be intrusted. How much less, 
then, to one who continued daily to proclaim 
his hostility to all thrones, and who hoped, 
prayed, and inculcated the belief ‘ that the 
revolution of July would make its tour round 
the world?” ‘The law for organizing the 
National Guards afforded to the Chambers 
and the government the opportunity of giv- 
ing expression to that opinion; and a clause 
was accordingly adopted which declared that 
there could be no appointment of a superior 
officer of the National Guards of a whole de- 
partment. How much less, then, of the 
guards of all the departments! The act of 
passing this clause Lafayette called ‘ an in- 
trigue,” and he gave in his resignation. 

And, really, nothing can confirm more 
completely the view I have given of his cha- 
racter throughout a long life of turmoil and 
of mischief, 2. e., that he acted from vanity 
and conceit, than the following language, 
which he adopted to Louis Philippe when he 
separated from the government :— 

“Sire,” said this proud and vain man, 
“your system of government is no longer 
mine. It appears to me that public confi- 
dence has placed a trust in my hands; | can- 
not refer you to it in writing perhaps; it ex- 
ists in opinion, in the air we breathe; in 
short, the French nation, and patriots of all 
countries, believe that where I am, there can 
be no risk that liberty will suffer. But I 
now perceive that liberty is: menaced, com- 
promised ; and I will deceive no one. Both 
at home and abroad, the measures of your 
government not being such as | consider con- 
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be a want of candour on my part were I to | 


remain longer like an opaque body between | 
the people ‘and the executive. When I am 
removed from the government, every one 
will know better bow. the matter stands ! !” 

This was the language of faction. It was 
made use of to embarrass the government, 
to depopularise the king, to throw difficulties 
in the way of the executive, and to raise up 
in France a fiercer spirit of opposition to that 
peace policy of Louis Philippe which he was 
wise enough to perceive could alone preserve 
France from invasion and defeat, and secure 
to her a constitutional government with in- 
stitutions suited to the age in which we live; 
and to the demands of a progressive and an 
excitable people. But Louis Philippe was 
not to be easily defeated. He accepted the re- 
signation offered by Lafayette; and from that 
moment the ge ‘neral became the avowed ene- 
my of the king and of his government. 

[ am aware that the friends of Lafayette 


insist to this day that his pre ‘tensions with | 


regard to the policy, both foreign and do- 
me stic, of Louis Philippe, were not exorbi- 
tant, since, to use their own language, “he 
had made the Duke of Orleans king, by con- 
senting to place the crown upon his head.” 
But this is an untrue and dishonourable man- 
ner of writing the history of the catastrophe of 
July. It is not true that Louis Philippe was 
made a king by Lafayette, by his friends, or 
by the republican or ‘“* movement” parties. 
There was so great a horror of a republican | 
government during the first fortmght of Au- 
gust 1830, that | am quite certain (and I 


speak from a personal knowledge of all that | 
passed on the spot,) the whole of the middling | 


classes would have greatly preferred mo- 
narchical despotism, to the creation of such 
a form of government. The horrors of the 
first revolutionary republican government 


had not been forgotten; and if Lafayette had | 


dared to raise the drapeau of the republic, 
he would only have enlisted the veriest ca- 
naille on the face of the earth in his ranks. 
This he knew quite well. Even the men who 
founded the National, an avowed republican 
paper, were found to be the most forward in 
espousing the cause of the Duke of Orleans; 
so satisfied were they, as well-informed men, 
that a democratic government was impossi- 
ble! It was not less impossible for France 
than it was for the rest of Europe; and cer- 
tainly France was not in August 1830 in a 
position to defend herself against the attacks 
of the European governments. She was 





without an army; and why? Because the 
house of Bourbon was at peace with all the 
| world, exce pt with the Dey of Algiers; and 
her only army was therefore in Africa. 

It is not true that the Bourbons had ne- 
|glected the army. It is not true that the 
, | Bourbons truckled to other European govern- 
s;ments. Never was France more respected 
‘abroad than she was from 1825 to the period 
of the revolution of 1830. The charge which 
‘has often been repeated, that the Bourbons 
did not hold in high estimation and desire the 

'glory and the greatness of France was false 
and groundless. They did not, of course, 
| desire to violate treaties, to break up the set- 
tlement of Europe, and to introduce the ele- 
ments of discord into whole states and con- 
‘tinents; but they were always bold and stead- 
‘fast in asserting the rights of France, and 
| were ever desirous that she should take her 
part in all European arrangements and set- 
| tlements. 
I assert then, and that without fear of con- 
|tradiction, that Lafayette and the Republi- 
‘cans would have been at once put down by 
overwhelming masses of the French people, 
not only in Paris, but in the provinces, if any 
attempt had been made to proclaim a repub- 
lic, and that it is, therefore, an insult to his- 
tory to pretend that Lafayette placed on the 
head of Louis Philippe the crown of France. 
And who will say that I am wrong in my re- 
pudiation of this error, when he reads the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by La- 
| fayette himself to Joseph Buonaparte, on the 
26th of November, 1830:— 

‘When the criminal attempt of Charles 
X. and company had occasioned the popula- 
tion of Paris to rise, and public confidence had 
placed me at the head of that patriotic move- 
ment, my first thought, after the victory, was 
how to draw from it the greatest advantages 
for the cause of the liberty of my country. 
4 “ ” The first obligation of the 
Republication sentiments being to respect the 
general will, it was forbidden me to propose 
a constitution purely American, the best of 
allin my eyes. Jt would have been to dis- 
regard the wishes of the majority, to risk 
domestic troubles, to bring upon us a fo- 
reign war; if I deceived myself, it was, at 
least, against the inclination which has al- 
ways possessed me; and even supposing me 
capable of a vulgar ambition, it was against 
what would be called my wisest interest: a 
popular throne, in the name of the nation- 
al sovereignty, surrounded with republican 
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institutions, was what we thought in our | 
power.” 

[ hold it, then, to be indisputable, even 
from the admission of Lafayette himself, that 
he did not place on the head of Louis Phi- 
lippe the crown of France, since that crown 
was never at his disposal, inasmuch as he 
had no national party strong enough to as- 
sert and establish a purely democratic gov- 
ernment. In this, then, as in every other 
portion of his life, Lafayette greatly exagge- 
rated his own importance, and from vanity 
and self-love, misrepresented facts and histo- 
ry, with the most shameful and unparalleled 
audacity. And I have taken some pains 
with this portion of my observations, because 
a mistaken notion has gone abroad, that 
Louis Philippe owed a vast debt of gratitude 
to Lafayette ; and that, but for him, his pro- | 
perty would have been confiscated, and he 
would have been driven from France with | 
the rest of the Bourbons. It has followed, | 
therefore, that those who maintained such | 
misstatements have gone on a step farther, 
and have stigmatised the King of the French 
as unjust and ungrateful, because he sought 
to dispossess Lafayette of his title as com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guards of | 
the kingdom, as well as by decrees to sepa- 
rate his cabinet from the fatal influence of 
** the hero of the two worlds.” Louis Philippe 
owed no debt of gratitude to Lafayette, and 
when the protests of all the courts of Europe 
reached the Tuileries against the bad effect 
produced on all populations by the influence 
exercised by Lafayette, it is not a subject of 
censure or reproach, but, on the contrary, 
for commendation and admiration, that Louis 
Philippe resolved to remove, in as little offen- 
sive a manner as possible, from his court and 
councils one who was a vast impediment to 
the admission of the new French dynasty 
into the one great family of European sove- 
reigas. 

It is a fact, also, that Lafayette sought to 
impose on Louis Philippe such conditions as 
the price of his remaining in office, that his 
majesty had no alternative but to abdicate on 
the one hand, or renounce his whole system 
of government on the other. He would do 
neither, and from that moment the “ Fay- 
ettists” were most violent in their attacks on 
the king. 

When Lafayette resigned the command, 
not only of the National Guards of the king- 
dom generally, but also those of Paris in par- 
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ticular, he resorted to his old system of “ or- 





MEN AND THINGS. 


ders of the day,” ‘ addresses,” and mani- 
festos, Ali was ostentation, all was dis- 
play, and in the documents published by him 
at the period in question, he even out-He- 
roded Herod by his bombastic absurdities. 
Lafayette, though no longer in office, 
would not, however, retire into private life. 
He was always accusing every government 
of ingratitude towards him, and yet always 
sighed for the power and influence possessed 
in consequence of an alliance with govern- 
ment. If events were fortunate, and ap- 
proaching evils were dispersed, to himself he 
ascribed all the merit. If events turned out 
otherwise, and ill-fortune come on apace, or 
threatening, it was always ascribed by him 
‘to the government not having followed his 
advice.” When the government, having got 
rid both of him and of Laffitte, as well as of 
Dupont de l’Eure, began to breathe with free- 
dom, and to examine into the causes of past 
agitations and trouble, then Lafayette accused 
it of persecuting him, because it denounced 
the dogma of republican institutions being 
associated with an hereditary monarchy. M. 
Guizot had wisely declared that the revolu- 


|tion of 1830 “ had been effected to change 


the dynasty; but, by confining that change 
within the narrowest limits, to affect as little 
as possible the established institutions ; and 
that it had been desired to abide as much as 
possible by the past, to respect all that had 
been done, and to compound with every in- 
terest.” ‘This was the programme of a gov- 
ernment resolved to maintain peace and or- 
der. But it was not the programme which 
Lafayette would consent to, and he resolved 
to oppose it by every means in his power. 

In the debates of February 1831 between 
the Guizot cabinet and the ex-Laffite minis- 
try, Lafayette manifested all his spleen and 
annoyance, Perpetually was he bringing 
forward in the Chamber of Deputies his own 
view of the compact made with Louis Philippe 
at the Hoiel de Ville, and as perpetually did 
he insist that the king and the then govern- 
ment had broken their compact with the peo- 
ple. 

When Casimir Perier, with his eagle eye, 
his lion heart, and his inextinguishable per- 
severence, rushed to the aid of his king and 
to the rescue of the country from the in- 
trigues of the Lafayette faction, “ the hero of 
the two worlds” backed the establishment of 
‘‘ national associations for the perpetual ex- 
clusion of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
and for the defence of the French territory.” 
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And why was this proceeding resorted to?| because that second chamber, representing 
Was it because there existed any real appre- | | nobody, would then, in reality, be no legisla- 
hension that the eldest branch of the house of | tive authority, and because it does not corres- 


Bourbon would return to France, or that the 
government of Louis Philippe would consent 
to the invasion of the French territory? Cer- 
tainly not. But the design was two-fold: 
first, to create a suspicion as well as an 
antipathy for the king and his government ; 
and, second, to keep in the foreground La- 
fayette, and his democratic party. 

When Casimir Perier counselled the king 
to dissolve the Chamber in June 1831, La- 
fayette addressed to his constituents a letter 
full of the self-love, vanity, and inflation 
which had marked his whole career. But |v 
more than this; it was so replete with 
charges dishonourable to the king and his 
government, all founded on the interpretation 
Lafayette thought fit to give to the program- 
me of the Hotel de Ville, that from that mo- | 
ment he was naturally regarded with dis- | 
trust and distaste by all ‘the royal family. In- 
deed, few governments in the vy 
have submitted to such a document. 





| 





‘tld would | cal intrigues of foreign nations.’ 


pond to my notion of representative govern- 
ment. I shall decide for that opinion which 
is most conformable to my own. Perhaps, 
as a last resort, I shall vote for that which 
differs the least from mine, and which may 
have some chance of being carried.” 
Lafayette found in Casimir Perier a man 
of the most determined character. It was 
useless for the former to reiterate his asser- 
tions as to the “ principles of the July pro- 
gramme.” Casimer Perier proclaimed aloud 
that he would be bound by no uncertain and 
vague understanding, but would carry out 


ithe charter, defend the laws, and uphold a 


limited monarchy. That able minster would 
listen to no advice which would involve 
France in ruin, and Europe in a war of princi- 
| ples. ‘‘'The blood and the treasure of French- 
men belong to France,” he exclaimed, “ and 
we will not expend either on the democrati- 
But the 
| more he was determined, the more desperate 


The real republican party now showeditself | became the factious ; and Lafayette persist- 


more insolent and violent than ever. 


The | ed with renewed and re-renewed efforts that 


“ quolibets” and the “ diatribes” against Louis | France should resuce Poland, aid Italian 
Philippe operated upon it as so much ex- i“ patriots,” and take vengeance of the pope! 


citement to revolt; and the streets of Paris 
were again covered with blood. Whilst the 
democratic factions agitated the public mind 
in the clubs and in the highways of France, | 


| 
| 


| 


The conduct of Laffitte, Lamarque, and 
Lafayette, during the years 1830, 1831, and 
part of 1832, at least led to new disasters ; 
and on the 5th and 6th of June of the latter 


Lafayette pleaded for wars of aggression and | year civil war raged with fury in the French 


revolution at the public tribune. Italy, Po- 
land, and Belgium, were the themes of his 
unceasing declamations, and nothing could 
soften his rage for a continental war and his 
longing to tear in pieces the treaties of Vi- 
enna.” 

When the question of the hereditary peer- 
age was brought under discussion, Lafayette 
pronounced some sentences which are worth 
preserving as memorials of his vanity and 
weakness. ‘They show that his own views 
and opinions were all that he respected, and 
if he adopted any other, they were simply 
because they approached his own; and they 
show how little he really paid allegiance to 
the principles of the charter and of an here- 
ditary monarchy. Mark his words! 

“7 shall not discuss the amendments 
which have been or may e proposed. [| 
shall confine myself to declaring very posi- 
tively against the hereditary principle. | 


| capital. 
‘and saw the last sabre sheathed. 





I beheld the first pistol fired, and 
The con- 
test was short but it was terrific. But the 
laws triumphed and France was saved! Un- 
fortunately Casimir Perier was no more,— 
for he died a victim of his own energy, good 
faith, loyalty, and resolution, before the fu- 
neral of Lamarque, at which the civil war 
commenced. At this epoch the republicans 
appeared in all their force; and cries were 
once more heard of “Vive la république!” 
“Vive Lafayette!” I do not believe’ that 
Lafayette was a party to that terrible move- 
ment; but it is indubitable that he refused to 
take any step to put an end to the carnage 
which was going on on both sides, and that 
when asked to condemn ina public man- 
ner the conduct of the infuriated beings who 
once more produced the bonnet rouge, he ex- 
claimed in the words of Carnot, “In civil 
strife there are no criminals, but only the 


declare, likewise, that I shall vote against the | victors and the vanquished.” 


Thus he lived and 


exclusive choice of the peers by the king; 


This was Lafayette. 
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thus he died. He began much—he termina- 
ted nothing. At the commencement of a 
vast movement he imagined all was splen- 
did, promising, magnificent; at its termina- 
tion he was full of regrets, of disappointment, 
of reproaches, and of scorn. ‘The onlyevent 
he always praised was the establishment of 
a government, independent of Great Britain, 
in the United States. No one great niind 
ever confided in his judgment, relied on his 
experience, or really profited by his advice. 
The impetuosity of his youth descended with 
him to the borders of the grave; and though 
I believe he had no personal resentments, he 
reproached to the last his political antagon- 
ists. He did more evil than any one man of 
secondary mind of his epoch; and the good 
he did was in his private, not in his public, 
career. 

The character and conduct of Lafayette 
present some striking and important lessons. 
How much evil may one man commit who 
has ambition without genius, talents, or dis- 
cernment! How easy it is for a wealthy as- 
pirant to honour and fame to gain a great 
reputation at a small expense, or, rather, 
with a few real deserts! How worse than 
absurd it is to praise a man simply for his 
consistency, just as though to be invariably 
mischievous is better than to be occasionally 
right! How much better it is to secure good 
than to seek to prevent the excess of evil? 
How much more commendable is the man 
who devotes his life to inculcating loyalty, 
obedience, and moderate reform, all tending 
to virtue, than he who encourages revolution, 
disobedience, and the principle of individual 
judgment, and afterwards seeks to repress 
the results of the principles he has set in 
movement ! 

Lafayette was a good son, father, husband, 
and friend; but he was a vain and silly man, 
a turbulent, and dangerous citizen, an en- 
courager of abstract dogmas which led to 
anarchy and crime, and was too weak to 
perceive the necessary connexion between 
the belief of bad doctrines and the evils to 
which that belief invariably conducts. 
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EPIGRAM FROM AUSONIUS. 


Both are in want—the pauper and the peer: 
The latter craves court favours and rewards; 

The beggar only wants his bread. and beer ; 

Ergo his need is smaller than my lord’s. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
A FIGHT IN THE DARK.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLIN CLINK,”’ “ TEXIANA,”’ ETC. 


FRANKLY admitting that duels of every 
common kind, and some of a very uncom- 
mon description also, have been written upon 
until the very name, when seen in print, 
bears very much the unsavoury character of 
a literary nuisance, | yet venture to add 
another to the number, since it may deserv- 
edly be considered the crowning fight, both 
for its singularity and its barbarity, of all 
hitherto placed on record, Savage and 
deadly as is the general character of duel- 
ling in the Southern States of America— 
epidemical as it is decidedly stated to be in 
some places (Orleans, for instance), increas- 
ing materially in the heats of summer, and 
declining as the weather cools,—and in the 
face ofall we have heard concerning Ken- 
tucky ** gouging” and biting off of ears and 
noses,—this “Fight in the Dark,” which 
took place in Florida, stands pre-eminent and 
alone. Germany cannot match it, and by 
its side, an English duel is mere child’s play ! 
That poor humanity should ever become ex- 
cited to such an act will appear marvellous— 
but it is no less true. At least, it is no fic- 
tion of mine—and a very savage kind of 
imagination must any novelist have possess- 
ed who could have purely invented it. 

The parties in this affair were Colonel 
and a young man, | believe, a surgeon, 
whom he chanced accidentally to meet, one 
evening, at a liquor store. Whether the 
colonel was of the “ regular army,” as Webb, 
of New York, designates himself, or only 
one of those very numerous colonels in 
America who never either handled a sword 
or rode in the field, even of a review, my in- 
formant did not state ; though from his inso- 
lent and quarrelsome disposition, [ should, as 
an Englishman, naturally conclude that he 
was no soldier. ‘This, however, at least he 








* This article we select with a view of affording 
a specimen of the stuff which swells many British 
periodicals, regarded by most readers of them as 
fair illustrations of American manners and charac. 
ter. That savage combats are not infrequent in 
the south and south-west cannot be denied; but 
the English writers of fact or fiction who seize 
upon them “to show up the Yankees,” take very 
good care to keep out of view the important truth, 
that the habits of border settlers in the United 
States are no more a test of the habits of the peo- 
ple in the old States, than the condition of Bombay 
exiles is evicence of life in the west end of London. 


—[Ep. Camr. Mac. 
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was—one of those not uncomon characters 
to be met with in the South—a man who 
had acquired for himself a “ first-rate” repu- 
tation as not only a dead shot with either 
pistol or rifle, but also as being equally au 
fait and formidable in the uses of the bowie- 
knife. Whichever he might fight with, was 
a matter of perfect indifference to him—as 
in any one of the three cases, his antagonist 
generally enjoyed some three or four chances, 
to the colonel’s one, of losing his life. Hence, 
few cared to receive an insult from him, or, 
under almost any circumstances, to offer 
him one. He became in his neighbourhood 
(and as far as a man can become such, in 
that part of the world), an object at once 
fearful, detestable, and arrogant in the ex- 
treme. Few men but wished him killed ofl- 
hand, or hoped, that at the earliest conveni- 
ent opportunity, he might find his match. 

The young man, who on the occasion | 
am about to relate, eventually entered the 
field with this uncivilized fellow, happened, 
neither by reputation nor in fact, to possess the 
horrible accomplishment of the colonel. He 
was a quiet, unassuming citizen, with no 
farther title to the character of a duellist 
than may attach to the majority of his fel- 
low-men in those fighting regions. 


The inn, or liquor-store, in which the scene | 


took place, stood by the forest, although an 
extensive patch of roughly-cleared ground 
surrounded it, and the night of its occurrence 
having suddenly proved very rainy and dark, 


many of those who had previously assembled | 


there were detained beyond their time, while 
occasional wayfarers, to avoid the storm, 
added to their numbers. Amongst these 
latter were two individuals, one of whom, 
before he entered; was overheard by some 
in the entrance, to say to his companion, 
with a fearful oath peculiar to certain people 
in the South— 

“ ! Major, I'll raise a fight to- 
night, before I go!” 

**No, no, colonel !” replied the other— 
‘stop a moment. Is there any man here 
you have a difficulty with ?” 

“ No—not that I know of; but what does 


that matter?” 








“Then why go into a bar for the sake of 


picking a quarrel with a stranger, either to 
kill him or get killed yourself?” 

“ Kill me ! ah! ah! major, don’t grind 
coffee on my nose !—you couldn’t do it your- 
self! Let any man try, and the way I'll 


use him up shall be a caution, I tell you !” 
Votume 1V.—11 


| 





12] 


And so saying, the colonel strode in, and 
made his: way towards the bar, where he 
ordered brandy, and while drinking it, cast 
his eyes around upon a respectable body of 
men there assembled—a body commonly 
called, according to this kind of classical 
American, “a tallish kind of a crowd.” 

His general insolence of demeanour soon 
attracted attention, but for a while he failed 
to fix upon any particular individual as his 
intended victim. 

Meantime, his friend the major——probably 
another such major as he himself a colonel 
—was observed to address him earnestly, 
but in a low tone of voice, though seemingly 
with the intention of keeping him quiet. 
These efforts failed——and with more brandy 
came more determination. Eventually, his 
eye fell upon two persons, one the young 
man who was to be slaughtered, to whom 
allusion has already been made, and the 
other an aged one—perhaps his father. They 
were engaged in close private conversation, 
the younger of the two being then the speaker. 
The colonel seemed to listen attentively, and 
having drawn somewhat nearer, very soon 
exclaimed aloud— 

“Tt is not the case |” 

Many turned their heads towards the speak- 
er, with a slight expression of surprise, as 
being unconscious who he was addressing ; 
his friend, who now stood aloof, but kept his 
eyes upon him, beckoned him back, but in 
vain, while the individual really most inter- 
ested in this commencement of the attack 
was too absorbed in his own discourse to 
hear, or to remark, the exclamation at all. 

By and by, the colonel a second time spoke, 
but in a louder key— 

“T say it’s false !” 

On this occasion, the young man almost 
involuntarily looked up, and his eyes met 
those of the colonel, for towards him were 
many directed. But he seemed not yet to 
comprehend that his private conversation 
with his aged friend was alluded to. It was, 
therefore, immediately afterwards continued. 

By this time, scarcely another voice in the 
room was heard—suspense as tothe result, and 
curiosity concerning this unaccountable con- 
duct, having produced considerable silence. 

For the third time, the colonel exclaimed— 

*‘ | say it’sa lie?” and at the same instant, 
fixing his eyes, with an expression of per- 
fect ferocity, upon his predetermined antag- 
onist. Many others also looked in the same 
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direction. The young man could no longer 
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remain deceived, 
ly asked— 

‘Is that addressed to me 2?” 

‘It is!” roared the colonel, “1 say again, 
v’s all a lie!” 

A steady look of utter contempt was the 
only answer he received; and he that gave 
it resumed his discourse as before. 


He mildly but determined- 


Several now shrunk back, confident that | 


a fight would ensue, and anxious to keep out 
of the way. Some minutes elapsed ere the 
intending murderer opened his !ips for the 
fourth time, and then it was to denounce his 
victim as * himself a liar and a coward!” 
The latter, thereupon, deliberately rose from 
his seat, and advancing, with the utmost ap- 
parent composure, towards his antagonist 
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|man challenged was questioned, by several 





(who, probably, had no idea of such a salu- | 


tation from such a man,) struck him boldly 
in the face with his fist, and instantly fell 


of the more temperate persons present, as to 
his knowledge of the character and reputa- 
tion enjoyed by his antagonist, the colonel. 
He replied that he knew nothing whatever 
concerning him, and had never even seen 
him before—two facts which, in his opinion, 
highly aggravated the repeated and inten- 
tional insults he had received. ‘They accord- 
ingly advised him on the subject of the col- 
onel’s prowess, and urgently recommended 
him to adopt the following two courses,— 


_to select no other weapon than the rifle, and 


to defer the decision until daylight. By no 
other arrangement could he possibly have a 


chance. 


All was in vain, as he firmly adhered to 
his previously expressed determination ; and 


‘equally vain were the painful and even pa- 


back, to stand upon his defence with the| 


knife. 
The colonel rushed forwards, like a tiger, 


interfered to prevent the immediate effusion 
of blood. This being effected, a challenge 
was immediately given by the colonel, and 
accepted, and the morrow morning was pro- 


posed as the period for the meeting. To the | 


surprise, however, of some of the bystanders, 
the challenged party insisted on an immedi- 
ate decision, and that the combat should ter- 
minate only with life. ‘To kill or be kill- | 
ed,” said he, “‘is now my only alternative, | 


| proposition was made. 


thetic remonstrances of his aged friend. 
Reconciliation, even during the space ofa 
few hours, being thus rendered impossible, 


‘and all the already proposed modes of fight- 
but his friend, the major, seized him, and all | 


ing being rejected or unattended to, a new 
It was distinctl y— 


that in order to disarm one of the parties of 


| 


his decided general advantages as a duellist 


—to prevent the other, as far as possible, 
from being butchered as well as wantonly 


| insulted,—and, in short, to place both upon 


as perfect an equality as possible, the follow- 
ing articles ought to be agreed to: —That the 
landlord should give up the use of a large, 
empty room, that extended over the whole 


and the sooner the one or the other is done | top of his house, and allow every window to 


the better.” 


| be closely blocked up with shutters or boards. 


On hearing this, the colonel also furiously | That, when this was done, the duellists should 
demanded an instantaneous settlement of the| be divested of every particle of clothing, 
affair, said his friends had no right to prevent | armed each with a brace of pistols and a 
it, and swore that if he did not “conclude the | bowie-knife,* and then be let into the room 
business at the first shot, he would consent | —three minutes being given, afier the clos- 
to stand as a target only the following two | ing of the door, before hostilities commenced, 
times. Both parties were, of course, by this | the expiration of the time being announced 


period, highly excited. 


Different proposi-|to them by three rapid knocks upon the 


tions were loudly vociferated by as many | door. 
different parties present, until more than one | 
case of “ difficulty” of this kind appeared | was instantly agreed to? But so it was. And 
likely to be brought to its ** sum total” before | a tolerable party immediately proceeded up 
the morning sun. It was suggested that they | stairs, some to make the needful arrange- 
should go out on to the clearing, have two | ments, and others to listen to this unseen fight, 


blazing | fires made at a proper distance, the 
combatants being placed between them, so 
that they could see each other against the 
light behind—or that they should fight by 
the blaze of pitch-pine splinters—or decide 
the question at once, across a table. 

In the midst of all this uproar, the young 





Will it be believed that this arrangement 


and await its exciting result. 

Savage as men’s spirits may be, such a 
scene of preparation as-this was enough to 
silence, if not to awe them. While it was 


* The knife would, in all probability, be held be- 
| tween the teeth. 
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passing, no man spoke, but all looked curi- 
ously upon the fine muscular persons that 
were soon, in all probability, about to cut up 
each other alive. 

All things being ready, the door, which 
had cautiously been kept closed, to prevent 
the interior of the place from being seen by 
the duellists, was opened, and they entered 
the room of death together. ‘The old man, 
whose friend one of them was, wept in silent 
bitterness, but by an involuntary action, as 
the young man passed out of his sight, evi- 
dently besought heaven to assist the insulted 
and the innocent. The door was closed. | 
The time-keeper drew out his watch, and| 
kept his eyes steadily fixed upon it. The as- | 
sembled party employ ed that brief period in 
offering and accepting (in whispers) bets of | 
from one to five hundred and more dollars, | 
as to the result. According to sporting| 
phrase, “the colonel was the favourite,” 
though the backers of neither one nor the) 
other appeared inclined to offer very long| 
odds, 

The time-keeper closed his watch, and| 
gave the signal ; at the same moment all the| 
lights on the landing and staircase were ex 
tinguished, in order that no ray might pass 





through the least crevice into the inside of | 
the room. | 


Everybody expected, upon the giving of 
the signal, to hear the commencement of the | 
strife j but they listened in dead silence to no 
purpose, not the remotest sound, even of a| 
footstep, could be heard. 


yet the combatants gave no sign. After the 
lapse, as near as might be conjectured, of 
half-an-hour or thereabouts, one pistol was | 
discharged ; 
been in the continued expectation of it so 
long, yet when it did come, a sudden start of | 
surprise ran through them, as though each 
man had instantly felt that he might have 
received the contents himself. And then fol- 
lowed a hasty step across the floor—another 
pistol report—the clashing of knives, and a 
brief but seemingly desperate attempt to wres- 
tle, which quickly terminated, and all again 

was quiet 

“Tt’s all up!” whispered one—* Ill bet 
drinks for the crowd !” 


“Taken!” said another—‘‘I begin to 


want a julep!” 


9 


“Fifiy to forty the colonel has killed | 
remarked a third ;—*‘ he was a very | 


99 


him! 


'murmur of applause followed, when 


And thus they| 
waited five minutes, and ten, and twenty, and | 


and although the listeners eed 
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nice young man, but he can’t come in 
time!” 

And thus would they have gone on, had 
not the third report been just then heard, 
followed by a prolonged conflict hand to 
hand, and knife to knife, in the course of 
which the fourth pistol was exploded. The 
strokes of the knives began to grow less fre- 
quent, and more faint in sound; but ere they 
had entirely ceased, a heavy body dropped 
with a dead sound upon the floor of the room. 

Another instant, and there followed an- 
other fall. 

Some individuals present were for opening 
the door immediately; but this proposition 
was overruled, on the ground that if the fight 
were not yet over, the most able might take 
advantage of the appearance of the light to 
kill the other, even lying on the boards. 

About half an hour was, if I recollect 


| aright, allowed to pass in close and attentive 


listening to catch the most distant sound from 
within. “None was heard; and at the expi- 
ration of that period, amidst a crowd of the 
most horrible of anxious faces, the door was 
opened, and the whole party rushed in. ‘To- 


_| wards the remoter end, and not far from the 


wall, lay a heap like red cloth. It was com- 
posed of the gashed and bloody bodies of the 
duellists! One lay across the other. They 
were taken up, and something like a distant 
it was 
| discovered that THE COLONEL WAS UNDER- 


/ most! 


But many who best knew him spoke out- 
right their gladness, when an examination 
proved that he was perfectly dead. Both 
bodies were so mangled, that it was next to 
| impossible to handle them without touching 
| the wounds, 

The best of it was, however, that the con- 
_queror of this fearful white savage was found 
| to be still aliye. He was taken down stairs 
instantly, stimulants were given, and he be- 
gan to revive. His body was then carefully 
washed; after which, being cautiously wrap- 
ped up, he was conveyed away to the near- 
est surgeon’ s, sometime after midnight. 

The room exhibited a spectacle not to be 
described, 

The young man eventually recovered en- 
tirely of all his wounds, and was often con- 
gratulated on having rid the country of a 
monster whom few dared to attack, 











This was not all. During his convales- 
cence, inquiries were frequently made of him 
as to the mode in which the fight was man- 
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aged; and he accordingly gave the follow- | ed. 


| 


ing curious account, as nearly as the writer 
can remember :— 

‘* When the door was closed,” said he, 
‘‘ we were surrounded by the most profound 
darkness. It seemed for some moments to 
confound the senses, and be close to my eyes. 





A FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


We were almost close together. The 


empty pistols were thrown down, and the 


knives used. He rushed on with great fero- 


city, and tried to grapple with me, but I slip- 


ped out of his arms; and for an instant, be- 


|ing quite separated, both stood still, listening 


for the place of the other. I think he must 


During the three minutes allowed before the | have heard me, for he fired a second time 
battle might begin, my principal aim was to | 


get away from my antagonist into another | 
part of the room, without ‘his knowledge, and | 
to stand there by the wall until, perhaps, he | 
should make some movement, by the sound | 
of which I could be directed in my attack. | 
The crowd outside was as still as death. I 
held my breath, and treading so lightly that 
[ could not hear my own footfalls, I stole 
away towards that side of the room on which 
I entered. Whether he had calculated that | 
should naturally do so, and had therefore 
taken the same direction, nobody can now 
tell; but no sooner had I stood still to listen 
for him, than [ found he was somewhere 
about me—I could hear his breathing. With 
the greatest caution and silence [ hastened to 
another part, expecting every moment either 
that he would run against me, or I against 
him. And in this ‘kind of manceuvring, 
sometimes to get away, and sometimes to 
approach, if I fancied, though why I know 
not, that an advantage might be gained, the 
the greatest part of the silent half hour you 
speak of was spent. 

«“ At length, having safely reached the op- 
posite side, I stood still, resolved not to move 
again until he either approached, having per- 
haps found me out, or by some means or 
other I could discover his position in the 
room. Having now got beyond his reach, | 
felt that to be motionless on my part was the 
wisest step; and calculated that his passion 
and fury would soon lead him on to the ex- 
hibition of less caution. Nothing of the kind 
occurred, and yet the first ball discharged 
was mine. <A mouse could have been heard 
to stir; but we were perfectly lost to each 
other. 

“ Eventually, whether my eyes had be- 
come more accommodated to the blackness, 
or from whatever cause, but true enough it 
is, | perceived a pair of eyes on the other 
side nearly opposite me. They shone like 


those of a hyena in the night. [ fired 

stantly, and rushed forward. The flash 
showed me the colonel crouched down against 
the wall, and must equally have directed him 
He fired as he advanced, but miss- 


to me. 








with such effect as you all have seen. No- 
‘thing but his knife now remained; I had 
| knife and pistol. We were so close together, 
‘that he was upon me almost as soon as his 
| pistol. ball. ‘The latter staggered me a little 
at the moment, but I met him with the knife, 
and from that time we never separated again. 
My object was to keep him from closing upon 
me, until I could be as certain as darkness 
would permit of using my last ball to advan- 
tage. In consequence of that, I retreated in 
various ways, both still fighting, sometimes 
on the open floor, and sometimes knocking 
ourselves with violence against the wall. 

“| was growing faint. I found my strength 
failing, and then I fired my second pistol. 
The light instantaneously made, showed both 
men redder than the Indian in the field of 
battle. I heard that he staggered, and rush- 
ed with all my strength upon him. He still 
fought a little, but suddenly dropped before 
me, and more than that I do not know.” 

Such is the tale, as nearly as the writer 
can remember, that was related to him. 
Should it be said that he met with a roman- 
cist, in that case, his only hope is that he 
may meet with another such every day of 
his life; though his firm and well-founded 
belief is, that all the details are perfectly 
true, 
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ROYAL LIBRARY OF MUNICH. 


The Conservators of the Royal Library 
at Munich—a vast collection, as many of 
our readers know, which consists of upw ‘ards 
of 500,000 printed volumes (pamplilets, it 
is said, not included) and 10,000 manuscripts 
—have been, since the first of May. enga- 
ged in its removal to the palace lately built 
for its reception. ‘This operation, which 
many looked upon as necessarily a work of 
years, has been so simplified by the arrange- 
ments of the Conservators, that it is now 
hoped it may be completed by the end of 
July, and the public, it is expected, will be 
admitied to the new building early in Au- 
gust. 
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From the United Service Journal. 


FORCE AND CONDITION OF THE RUS. 


engagement of the late Polish war, when op- 
posed to that of the Poles. 


In general the whole army of the line pre- 


SIAN ARMY; WITH ANECDOTES OF} cents a very wretched appearance—the dirty 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS, 


Inefficient condition of the Russian Cavalry of 
the line—Appearance of the armies of the line 
generally—Uniformity and magnificence of the 
Imperial Guards—Individual inspection of them 
— Their aspect at a review—Muscovite, Cossac, 
and Oriental troops—Horses—The Mahomedan 
regiment—-Circassian mercenaries—-Fits of phren- 
zy to which they are subject—The Circassian 
and the droshky driver—Character of the Offi- 
cers of the Guards—Their degrading treatment 
— Their Commander, the Grand Duke Michael— 
Peculiar severity displayed towards Officers of 
good family—The forced military service a 
means of breaking the spirit of the aristocracy— 
Harassing interference of the Imperial Family 
in their private concerns and conduct. 

Tne regular Cavalry of the Russian ar- 
my, including seventy-two squadrons of the 
Guards, amounts to eighty-four thousand 
men, divided into regiments of nine squadrons | 
ioialh, Each squadron consists of one hun- 
dred and sixty men, which makes twelve 
hundred and eighty for the regiment. 

The irregular ( vavalry amounts to about | 
one hundred and thirty- five thousand men, | 
and is composed of the Cossacs of the Ural, 
the Don, and Black Sea, the Kirguise, the 
Tartars, the Bashkirs, and other tribes. Of 
these about ninety thousand are as well dis- 


brownish-gre *y great-coats, the usual dusky 

and shabby habiliments , the soldiers, their 

sallow complexions, their half starved meagre 
frames, and the mean appearance of their 
officers, are far from offering an imposing 
spectacle. With the Imperial Guards the 
case is different; if seen for the first time at 
a review they strike the beho!der almost with 
awe: for though he may have seen many 
finer regiments than any which pass before 
him, nowhere in the world can he have seen 
so large a body of fine looking troops to- 
gether. ‘Che Imperial Guard which has al- 
ways been the hobby of the Russian Sove- 
reigns, and is so peculiarly of the present 
Emperor, Nicholas, and of his brother Mi- 
chael, consists of forty-one thousand Infan- 
try and Artillery, and of about eleven thou- 
sand Cavalry, and, with addition of the regi- 
ments of the Young Guard, does not fall 
short of eighty-five thousand men. This 
force is stationed in the government of St. 
Petersburg, principally in and about the capi- 
tal, and is under the command of the Grand 
Duke Michael. The Guards, the picked 
men from the whole army, are all either five 
feet eleven inches in height, or exceeding 
that stature. On first view an observer is 
struck to find them all dark, and bearing to 





ciplined as the line. The Russian Cavalry | 
of the line is decidedly inferior to its infantry, 

—especially all that part of it which is pure- | 
ly Muscovite, or compose d of the natives of) 
Old Russia. The passive qualities which | 
render the Russian formidable as an Infantry | 
soldier does not so advantageously apply to| 
the horseman; in whom an active and fiery 

valour is as necessary an element of excel- 

lence as obedience and discipline. The Rus- 
sian peasant is also by habit no rider; though 
horses every where abound in his country, 
he drives, but seldom mounts them. It is 
true that a portion of the Russian regular 
Cavalry is recruited from the Ukraine, and 
other populations, Cossac, or of Cossac ori- 
gin; and so far it is good, for the Cossac is 
brave, warlike, hardy, and thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the horse, which he backs from his 
earliest childhood: but as this is only par- 
tially the case, on the whole the regular Ca- 
valry of the Russian army may be consider- 
ed as a very inefficient force,—and such it 
unquestionably proved itself in almost every 


each other as remarkable a similitude as the 
sheep of a flock. When his eye wanders 
over the thousands of faces, he cannot readi- 
ly point out one who might not pass for the 
brother of the one most dissimilar to him,— 

and they seem as if Nature had moulded 
‘them all by ukase according to a given pat- 
tern,—and the precision and uniformity of 
their attitude and equipment, make one man 
look the reflection of the one beside him. 
This similitude of personal appearance he 
afterwards finds to be much owing to their 
general dusky and sallow complexions, (pro- 
bably produced by the excessive warmth of 
the artificial atmosphere in which they live, 
and the abuse of the steam-bath,) as well as 
to the black moustache, of exactly the same 
cut and trim, and which, whatever its origi- 
nal colour, receives the same dark gloss by 
being anointed and plastered with an unctu- 
ous compound, something similar to our 
English cart-grease, This is applied by or- 
der. An “ukase” also fixes the length of 
a soldier’s or an officer’s hair at a finger’s 
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width, and determines on which side it must 
be brushed, and how low the whiskers may 
be allowed to invade the cheek. ‘These or- 
ders are the same for the General as for the 
drummer. As long as we see these soldiers 
of the Guards embodied they are very im- 
posing. High of stature,—of martial, though 
rigidly stiff carriage,— they are clad in taste- 
ful uniforms, of which the materials, though 
coarse, have been fashioned with all the skill 
of art, and fitted to each man individually,— 
they are worthy of having come from the 
hands of the late King of Prussia, of whom the 
Emperor Alexander said that Fortune had 
spoiled an admirable master-tailor in giving 
him hiscrown. There is one effect, however, 
strikingly ludicrous in the attempt to improve 
the figures of both soldiers and officers,— 
their trousers are tightened so much by a 
band at the waist that the stomach protrudes 
most ungracefully, particularly in the sol- 
dier, who eats enormous quantities of his 
black bread, and whose human intestines are 
swollen larger than those of an English race- 
horse. When we come to examine the sol- 
dier after the review, without his “ making- 
up” we are surprised to find how miserable a 
creature he is,——how meagre, narrow-chest- 
ed, and ill-shaped,—what a want of muscle, 
sinew, and elasticity to animate that great 
body, which reminds one of an overgrown 
schoolboy,—how different from the healthy 
cheek, the athletic form, and the symmetri- 
cal figure of our own Life Guardsman. 
There is scarcely in these regiments, which 
are considered as the pride of the Imperial 
army, one man in ten whose shape is not 
glaringly defective ; but this observation does 
not apply to the regiments of the line, which | 
are composed of men of much inferior sta- 
ture, and we must, therefore, conclude that | 
these tall men, collected from a people of 
sixty millions, are rather its monstrosities in 
point of size than its flower. In point of 
fact the Russians are not a tall race, but the 
Emperor has been determined to have Guards 
as tall as those of nations whose stature 
averages several inches more; and though 
there has been no difficulty in procuring the 
number required from the vast population of 
his empire, they are overgrown, deformed, 
or weedy, and such as our picked men would 
be in England if the standard were raised to 
six feet three. In the Polish war the Guards 
are said to have proved very inferior to the 
line, which we cannot but attribute to the 
same cause,—a cause which equally affects 
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the Cavalry of the Guards, whose efficiency 
is still farther diminished by the fact that 
their horses are still less fitted for arduous 
service than the men: and yet in the compo- 
sition of that centaur-thing, in which the man 
and steed ought to be blended together, the 
mounted horseman, two-thirds of their joint 
excellence must depend upon the physical 
qualities of the brute. 

On the whole, therefore, when we examine 
closely this apparently magnificent army,— 
for the Guards alone which the Emperor re- 
views in one square of the city of St. Peters- 
burg, constitute an army more numerous than 
any which the British have,within the memory 
of man, ever collected together on one spot, 
—we are soon convinced that it is more cal- 
culated for show than effect ; and, with re- 
gard to its cavalry, this opinion is abuudant- 
ly confirmed by their condition at the close 
of the annual manceuvres at the camp of 
Krasnoe-Zelo,—a very small foretaste of 
what an army must necessarily encounter in 
the most favourable campaign. Nothing, it 
is true, can be finer as a “ spectacle” than 
to see the whole corps of the Guards defiling 
ata review. ‘The Infantry regiments, with 
scarlet-breasted uniform, high and ponderous 
shakos, which add to their stature, surmount- 
ed by a long black feather, half the height 
of the man, march past with unerring preci- 
sion, and in apparently interminable thou- 
sands. Then follow the Chevalier guards, 
in their white uniforms, and gold and black 
culirasses, the Horse Guards and the Gatchi- 
na Cuirassiers, also cuirassed and helmeted, 
the Heavy Dragoons of the guard, the Lan- 
cers, and the Hussars, with their red uni- 
forms and grey horses, and, lastly, the regi- 
ment of Cossacs, in red and blue, with their 
long naked lances, of which the painted 
shafts rise like a red or blue forest over their 
ranks, All these regiments of Cavalry are 
above twelve hundred strong, and the whole 
of each regiment is mounted on horses of the 
same colour, whether it be black, bay, grey, 
or chesnut. Next follows the Artillery and 
the Pontoon Trains, complete and compact. 
The wagons with the pontoon-boats, the gun- 
carriages, and the ammunition-wagons, are 
all painted a light pea-green, which is the 
Imperial colour. The horses in this depart- 
ment are well adapted for the service for 
which they are intended. Then follow the 
four squadrons of the Mahomedan regiment, 
composed of Circassians, Courds, ‘Turko- 
mans, and the different tribes that border the 
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Caucasian Alps,—exiles, adventurers, rene- 
gades, and hostages. ‘The costume of each 
squadron is different, but each picturesqe in 
the extreme. One is arrayed in the peaked 
Persian lamb’s-wool cap, another in the low 
turban-like hat peculiar to the Caucasian pro- 
vinces, and also of black lamb’s-wool. They 
are armed with the cimetar, the rifle, the yata- 
gan, and the bow and arrows, and in the con- 
trast they offer with the European-clad troops 
are strikingly characteristic of the various 
tribes and nations which the overgrown empire 
to which they belong comprises in the millions 
of square leagues over which its dominion 
extends. ‘There is one of these squadrons, 
however, whose appearance is far more strik- 
ing than the rest,—it is solely composed of 
Circassians and Georgians, principally of the 
tribes immediately inhabiting the border, or 
belonging to families which have submitted 
to the Russian rule; and they may be con- 
sidered nearly all in the light of hostages. 
They are all princes or nobles, and wear, 
with a slight alteration, the native costume 
peculiar to their class,—the iron helmet, 





with its steel spike, instead of plume, and the 
shirt of mail which descends, glittering and | 
bright, over their tight-fitting scarlet frocks. | 
They display all the Oriental fastidiousness | 
in their arms and equipments, and sit on 
their little thorough-bred, and fiery horses, 
and manage them with a grace, and ease, 
and dexterity which contrasts advantageously | 
with the awkward and tutored stiffness of the | 
Muscovite trooper, and the inelegant though | 
firm seat of the Cossac. ‘There is an air of 
high blood and breeding about these men, as 
about their horses; their forms are spare, 
active, and elastic, and the eyes of both men 
and steeds flash forth the fiery spirit which 
the rein of the rider in one case, and the rule 
of Russian servitude in the other, are in 
vain endeavouring to repress. ‘Those horses 
which are grey have the lower half of their 
white tails dyed crimson, which adds to the 
wild aspect of this Oriental cavalry. Assu 
redly no army in the world can offer the 
same contrasts of costume as the Russian ; 
for, besides the peculiar dress of the Cossac 
regiments, and every variety of modern Eu- 
ropean uniform, there are some regiments of 
the Guards which have retained such as 
have been long obsolete, and are now strik- 
ing from the very novelty of their antiquity. 
Thus we see the dragoons of the Guards 
with the helmet of Frederick the Second’s 








horsemen, black, with a feather extending| 


transversely from ear to ear, and a long 
pointed tail of gaily coloured cloth hanging 
down the back, which no doubt was intend- 
ed formerly to shelter the pigtail. ‘There is 
a regiment of infantry (the Pablovskoi,) 
which still retains peaked caps of scarlet 
cloth, with a sheet of solid brass in front, 
shaped like a bishop’s mitre, and often show- 
ing by one or several bullet holes, that in the 
wars in which the regiment has been engaged, 
several of its unfortunate wearers must have 
perished beneath it, and reminding the be- 
holder that those who ruled had been more 
careful of the hats than of the heads which 
successively filled them. This head-gear 
strikes a stranger as quaint and ludicrous, 
and is generally said to have been the result 
of one of the numerous vagaries of the Em- 
peror Paul’s fantastic imagination, but an old 
picture of Hogarth’s, representing the march 
to Finchley, shows that it was formerly worn 
by our own Foot Guards. 

When we come to examine in detail the 
horses of the Russian Guards we find them 
miserably inefficient to carry the ponderous 
weight which they are made to bear. Ne- 
glecting her own breed of native Cossac 
horses, amongst other materials which the 
southern provinces of Russia offer towards 
the formation of a truly formidable cavalry, 
and to which we shall presently advert, every 
effort has been made by the Government to 
obtain those round-necked, sleek-looking ani- 
mals in which the German riding-school de- 
lights; it has encouraged breeders to produce 
for the use of the cavalry, a stamp of horse 
common to the west of Europe, and of which 
the beau ideal is peculiar to England, uniting 
size and power with fineness “of limb and 
smoothness of coat, but which the continen- 
tal breeders degenerates into a very sorry 
beast. This horse, the half-bred, which in 
‘ngland always owes its origin directly toa 
thorough-bred, in the sire or dam on one 
side, though the cross should be a mere cart- 
horse on the other, is in point of fact nothing 
but a mule, and as such is subject to the 
partial action of the law of nature, which 
either altogether forbids to the mule the re- 
production of its species, or accompanies the 
propagation of it with rapid deterioration, 
Unacquainted with this principle, which in 
England is universally understood, or at least, 
so practically that every farmer acts upon it, 
the Russian, like most other continental 
breeders, mixes two half-bloods, which is 
producing from mules, instead of constantly 
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recurring on the one side to the pure fount, 


under the delusive idea that the resul: will be| they wear a close-fitting jacket, over which 


the same, and in consequence the foals have | 
some of the characteristics of the breed they | 
wished to produce, but none of its more use- 
ful ones. ‘They show the heavy body of the 
under-bred horse, with the-slight limbs of the 
thorough-bred, and limbs which though as | 
slight as those of the thorough-bred, have nei- 
ther their hard and ivory bone, their strongly 
braced sinews, nor their nervous vigour. They 

show the smooth coat and the fine les, but | 
the thighs are wanting, and the ponderous | 
arched crest and comparatively heavy body 


supported on these slender columns, indicates | 
at once, that so far from being able to carry | 


a rider and his accoutrements, such an ani- | 

mal must work to pieces if subjected to a lit- 
tle fatigue, from sheer inability tv carry the | 
weight of its own carcase, So iar from being 


paign, one cannot but doubt on examining’ 
them closely, their ever even reeching a dis- | 


tant frontier; an opinion which is abundantly 
confirmed by their jaded and exhausted ap- 
pearance after a few days’ field-work. 

The men ride according to a system 
adopted of late years in Prussia and the 
Netherlands, and which is peculiarized by 
throwing the leg further backwards so as to 
break the perpe dicular line formed in the 
French riding-school by the position of the 
body and the thigh. It is a shade better than 
the method taught by this French and old 
German riding school, but it was indeed dif- 
ficult that it should have deviated from it in 
any manner and been worse, The Cossac 
regiments of the Guards, both as regards the 
men and horses of which they are composed, 
differ widely from the other Cavalry, There 
is a freedom of carriage about the Cossac, a 
fire in his dark eye, and a rich glow upon 
his cheek, which all speak of a race whose 
spirit servitude has not yet broken, and 
whose physical powers have not been dete- 
riorated by the frugal fare to which the mas- 
ters of his Russian brethren, harsh and un- 
pitying as their climate, have for generations 
back accustomed their serfs. His frontless 
cap stuck sideways with a galliard air, his 
bold and independent look, contrast strange- 
ly and painfully with the terrified and rigid 
stiffness of the slavish Muscovite, who seems, 
beneath the eye of his officer, to feel as if he 
existed only by his sufferance. The Cos- 
sacs of the Guard are the picked men of a 
fine race; they are clad in the wide plaited 


able to stand the arduous work of a a cam. | 
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| trousers to which they have given the name ; 


| is a second, which is fastened in front with- 
out buttons, and of which the sleeves hang 
| loose, A pistol is slung to the back, and 
their cap is black Astrachan lambskin, with 
the Imperial arms on its front. They are 
armed with the sabre, and a long and “ane 
lance. Like all equestrian nations they ride 
with very short stirrups, and they use only 
the snaflle bridle. 
| Their horses, the children of the Steppes, 
though far inferior to those of the Circas- 
sians, are nevertheless a serviceable breed, 
strong boned, well limbed, and with a good 
| proportion of blood ; though their forms are 
| angular and inelegant, and their necks ewed, 
| they are fast and hardy. ‘The horse is the 
| personal property of the rider, and is gene- 
rally sound and in good condition, never 
having been tortured in the riding school, 
and pulled back on its haunches by a pow- 
erful bit, until strained in limb and crippled 
|and cramped in all its paces, as is the case 
| with the horses of the regular cavalry regi- 
ments. Nevertheless, there is one glaring 
discrepancy in these Cossac Polks,—the 
horses are disproportioned to the men, the 
former being too small, and the latter too 
talland heavy. The steed of the Cossac, 
like that of the Circassian, never stumbles, 








course, on this account, the rider cannot 
make it go as fast as if he helped it to bring 
itself together, when stretched out in its gal- 
lop, and * lifted it along” by the assistance 
of his hand. Before the reviews in St. Pe- 
tersburgh, terminate, the Cavalry are always 
made to charge along the Champ de Mars. 
It is observable that the regular regiments 
start in a most beautiful line, whilst that of 
the Cossacs is a little wavering and irregu- 
lar, but when they have galloped a few hun- 
dred yards, the Cossac line becomes as even 
as the line of the regulars when they started, 
and that of the regulars becomes much more 
disordered than that of the Cossacs was at 
first. Lastly, the Circassians and the Ma- 
homedan regiments, uttering their wild war- 
cry, charge up to the Emperor en fourrageur, 
at the full speed of their blood horses, their 
arms and equipments rattling, and the 
ground thundering beneath the rapid tread 
of glittering hoofs which dash up the dust of 
the snow. At the very moment when i 
seems inevitable that this furious crowd must 
ride right over him, they suddenly check the 














because it is ridden with a loose rein; but of 
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fuil gallop of their steeds, a feat of dexterity | 
in which Orientals delight to the great pre- 
judice of their horses. ‘These Circassian | 
squadrons are treated with much indulgence. 
for there is sometimes an indomitable obsti- | 
nacy about them with which it is considered 
most politic not to meddle. On one occa-| 


sion, at a review in the Champ de Mars, they | 
received orders to charge “ en cohen,” that | 


is, one afier the other, but the Emperor was 
surprised to find when the moment came at 
which they were to have executed this move- 
ment that they remained motionless. An 
Aide-de-Camp having galloped up to reite- 
rate the Emperor’s commands found that a 
dispute had arisen amongst them, and that 
the Circassian squadron refused to follow the 
one which was ordered to lead the charge ; 
threats and entreaties were equally unavail- 
ing to change their resolution, until at last 
Count Benkendorf himself rode up to ascer- 
tain the cause of this delay. But, though 
the presence of this functionary usually ex- 
cites as much awe as that of the Emperor 
himself, the question of precedence had _ be- 
come a point of honour with the mutineers, 
and all his persuasive powers were put for- 
ward in vain, He therefore ordered the Cir- 
cassian squadron to lead, and the squadron 
originally intended to have led, to follow the 
Circassians, but this in their turn they pe- 
remnptorily refused to do, and, after wasting 
his menaces and his eloquence in vain, -the 
Vizier was obliged to retire. ‘The Emperor 
did not think proper to try the effect of a 
personal appeal, which it is likely would 
have proved equally ineffectual ; he felt very 
well that though he had the power to cut them 
to pieces for their disobedience, he had not 
that of making them obey, and he therefore 
prudently ordered them all to advance in 
line, which settled the question to every bo- 
dy’s satisfaction. 

In general, the Circassians in St. Peters- 
burg, half hostages, half exiles, mix very 
little with the Russians, but live exclusively 
in their own circle, exciting an amusing de- 
gree of awe in the peaceful population which 
surrounds thern, The Russian, in all his 
pride of uniform, whether he be officer, sol- 
dier, or policeman, has a salutary dread of 
interfering with this fierce race, so sensitive 
to insult, and so prompt to revenge it. In the 
Street whenever you see a crowd carefully 
making way, you may be sure that it is either a 
General, a policeman, ora Circassian, Some- 
times they are subject to a temporary mad- 











ness, which, whether it be produced by 
home-sickness, or by ennui, or that it be a 
hereditary insanity, is no less fearful in its 
results. When the fit seizes them, they 
snatch their arms and go forth slaying who- 
ever comes in their way. Their compan- 
ions immediately shoot them down as the 
only means of putting an end to their fury. 
[t is worthy of remark that this hereditary 
tendency to periodical fits of phrenzy was 
common amongst the Northmen or Normans, 
who are distinctly made out to owe their ori- 
gin to the Caucasian tribes; and a thousand 
years back the Scandinavian Berserk, when 
he turned his destroying wrath on his rela- 
tives and companions, and bit in his iron- 
plated shield, was only subject to the same 
dreadful aberrations as the modern Circas- 
sian. <A few years since one of these Cir- 
cassians was in the habit of driving every 
day to the same spot in one of the public ve- 
hicles called Droshkies, which replace in St. 
Petersburg the cabs of our London streets. 
Unacquainted with the language and the 
usual prices, he always gave a silver piece, 
which being double the customary fare was 
commonly received by the driver with grat- 
itude. On one occasion, however, he stum- 
bled on a fellow who judging that he might 
easily impose on a foreigner who displayed 
his ignorance by giving him so much more 
than his due, boldly and insolently observed 
that it was not enough. The Circassian, 
without observation, gave him another. ‘The 
driver was still not satisfied. He gave him 
a third. ‘The T'svostchik, who saw no rea- 
son why he should cease to demand whilst 
the other continued to pay, still asked for 
more, on which, without uttering a word, he 
snatched his yatagan from his side and stab- 
bed him to the heart. He then proceeded 
very quietly tocall another droshky. When 
interrogated and asked why he had slain 
the driver, he replied with bonhommie, ‘ Be- 
cause he was a bad man and a robber, and 
according to the law of Mahomet it is meri- 
torious to destroy such.” He was merely 
sent back to the Caucasus. 

The officers of the Guards—both of Cav- 
alry and of Infantry—belong, in general, to 
the families of the landed aristocracy, and 
of the higher employés, both civil and mili- 
tary, but there are many exceptions. The 
former are usually collected into the Guards, 
because in the first place their fortune may 
add to its brilliancy; and in the next, be- 
cuse in this manner those who are likely .o 
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be the most restless of their class, are im- 
mediately under the Imperial eye; and here 
they are kept with all the severity which a 
tyrannical schoolmaster exercises over his 
scholars. No opportunity seems to be neglec- 
ted of humbling them, or of breaking thei ir 
spirit—a_ spirit “usually servile enough, but 
which is judged to bestill tooindepe »ndent in the 
children of the wealthy aristocracy, brought 
upin the privacy of home, amidsta family per- 
haps brooding over its degradation, and not 
bred in a Cadet school to mechanical submis- 
sion. Itis therefore these men who are prin- 
cipally the objects of Imperial severity. ‘The 
German adventurers, and the offspring of the 
bureaucracy, get off more easily; for at the 
Same time that they are more supple than 
the high-born Russian—being divested of all 
pretensions to personal influence—they give 
less outrage to a jealous watchfulness which 
never slumbers. Butif most strict for those 
of more elevated rank, a painful surveillance 
nevertheless exists for all the officers of the 
Guards: they are always subject to the ob- 
servation of an unceasing vigilance, which 
seems to pry into their most private concerns, 
For instance, every time an officer comes 
from his quarters into the town of St. Peters- 
burg he is obliged to inscribe his name at 
the gate; this book is forwarded every 
morning to the Grand Duke Michael, and if 
the name should strike his eye too often, the 
officer is sure to be reminded of it, though it 
has indicated no dereliction of duty. ‘To 
witness, indeed, what every Russian officer 
is obliged to submit to from his chiefs, one 
would certainly imagine that no exuberance 
of spirit could possibly be to be dreaded ; but 
it would appear that those who rule think dif- 
ferently, for they spare no humiliation which 
can keep those beneath them accustomed to 
the chain, Even the Grand Duke Michael 
the chief of this chosen army,* may be 
heard venting the tempestuous violence of 
his temper in epithets so unmeasured, that no 
French or English officer would hold his com- 
mission under him for a day, reminding one 
strongly of those old naval captains of fifty 
years since, who have been so happily des- 
cribed by our novelists. His irritable tem- 
perament is roused, and his boisterous elo- 
quence awakened, on the most insignificant 
occasions; the bad riding of a Cadet, or the 
discovery that the horse of an officer has 
broken, during ten yards, from atrot into a 
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canter at a review. Nevertheless, he has 
his good points ; for though he has inherited 
from his father Paul the mania of descend- 
ing into ridiculous minutie, as well as some- 
thing of his overbearing character, there are 
yet many traits of the lion about him, which 
render him popular in the army: he is known 
to be brave—he is exceedingly generous— 
and ruins himself to give pensions to old 
officers, whilst his palaces are filled with old 
veterans, only fit for an invalid hospital. He 
is also generally known to repair the injus- 
tice of the moment, by a subsequent benefit, 
as soon as he has cooled down to a due 
sense of it; sometimes, however, the worm 
is found to turn upon the foot that tramples 
it, in Russia, as well as everywhere else. 
The Grand Duke was, one day, abusing 
with the utmost violence, an officer whom he 
had sent for to reprimand for some insignifi- 
cant offence. The delinquent kept retreat- 
ing, and the Grand Duke following him, 
step by step, until he drove him against the 
wall, venting in the storm of passion into 
which he had lashed himself, his saliva 
through his teeth, with his expletives, till 
last the officer, losing all patience, tore the 
insignia of his rank, from his shoulders, and 
threw them on the ground, exclaiming, “ Since 
your Imperial Highness has spat in my face, 
and upon my epaulettes, I will no longer 
wear them.” This rash offender was only 
banished to the Caucasus for this; but some 
time after he was recalled, at the Grand 
Duke’s own intercession, and taken into 
favour by him. With the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael’s officers, the respect they entertain for 
his rank, and the esteem they have for cer- 
tain of his good qualities, palliate his brutal- 
ity; but there are many of his Generals 
from whom they have to submit to equal in- 
sults, from whom they are naturally much 
more bitterly felt. 

The rigorous abolition of duelling has be- 
come as great a curse in society and in the 
army, as its toleration in some other coun- 
tries. The exceeding severity of the Impe- 
rial regulations on this point has tended as 
rapidly to smother the last germs of indepen- 
dent spirit, as their framers could have wish- 
ed, and has left no distinction in society be- 
tween honour and infamy, but the epaulette 
of the wearer. It is not that here and there 
instances to the contrary have not occurred, 
as there always will, in the multitude, be 
some who will brave even the most rigorous 
prohibitions ; but generally, no Russian will 
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accepta challenge ; and men find themselves 
therefore obliged to put up with the grossest 
insults, without any means of redress, and 
since they do not lose caste by this unmerited 
dishonour, that which they may have merited 
does not exclude them from the very circle 
which has witnessed it. It was not yet, how- 
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resorted, were calculated not to smother all 
independence of character, but to enforce 
obedience in his nobles, which it was indis- 
pensable that he should obtain for the iurther- 
ance of his vast plans of civilization, for he 
found the Russian servile but not obedient ; 
but there is nothing to induce the belief that 





ever, enough to satisfy the Emperor Nicho- 
las, that he should have gone further than 
any of his predecessors, in rendering his 
officers mac hines, but he a»pears also de- 
termined to make them isolated machines. 

He has endeavoured to effect his purpose by 
waging a private war against all “ esprit 


, 
de corps” amongst his officers, and has re- | 


sorted to underhand measures, which have | 


had the effect of banishing all that cordi- | 
. . . . | 
ality and good fellowship which formerly | 


distinguished the intercourse of all those in 


one regiment, between whose rank there was | 


not too great a disparity. 


At the present time so great a change has | 


taken place, that not only the Captain dares 
not show any familiarity to the Captain- 
Lieutenant—the Captain-Lieutenant towards 


the Lieutenant—or the Lieutenant towards the | 
Ensign ; but even amongst those whose grade | 
. 5" ne . - bo a 
is precisely the same, all bond of union is| 


broken up, and every one is made more or | 
less a spy upon his neighbour’s conduct, or 
feels or imagines that he is spied upon, and | 


conseque ntly mistrusts the man with whom| i 
he would have fraternised, even if he does | 
not intrigue against him, as this system en- | 


courages him to do, It is true that it has per- 
haps its advantages, in as far as causing the 
details of the service to be more strictly attend- 
ed to; but it is scarcely doubtful that this will 
be more than counterbalanced by still further 
lowering the character of the officer, which 
so many circumstances have contributed to 
debase. With the great mass of officers, all 
individuality of character has been destroyed, 
for the last successor of Peter, whilst vindléts. 
vouring to carry out the project of convert- 
ing the Muscovites into a people of Spartans, 
such as Lycurgus left them, in rendering mili- 
tary every institution of the State, have quel-| r 
led the last gleam of martial spirit and per- 
sonal valour in the breasts of their subjects, 
and so far from founding an Imperial Lace- 
demon, are every day more narrowly ap- 
proaching to a despotism of Chinese centra- 
lization, in which all individuality is effaced 
and lost. We say the last of Peter’s suc- 
cessors, because whatever his own views may 
have been, the rigorous measures, to which he 


he would wantonly have continued to break 
and humiliate the spirit which, once under 
control, would have proved so valuable 
stimulant in his warlike masses. 

His immediate successors, moved appar- 
|ently by these considerations, slackened the 
| rein which he had tightened for a particular 
purpose, as soon as they discerned that pur- 
pose to be attained ; and though none of 
them attempted ever to allow to any of their 
subjects the faintest shadow of political rights, 
‘until sthe accession of Peter the III. and 
Catherine I[., they still extended to them 
more or less of civil liberty. In the whole 
period during which Catherine reigned, (for 
those who did not thrust themselves into 
Court or State intrigues,) more personal 
freedom and even more licence of speech 
were attained than in any other European 
country excepting France, whose revolution 
dawned as the life of this remarkable woman 
drew towards its close. Under Paul, the 
| moody madman—under Alexander, the lib- 
eral in foreign countries, the tool of tyrants 
in his own—and under Nicholas, the inflexi- 
ble and persevering despot, not only have 
the class of nobles, who, when once deprived 
of all political right by the deed of Peter I., 
were parked up within the insurmountable 
pale of absolute and irresponsible power, 
been denied the free range of the ring whose 
fence has ever since so fatally inclosed them, 
but within which the indulgence of former 
sovereigns still suffered them to range unmo- 
lested ; but they have been made to submit 
to the harness, the bit, and the rein, and 
Nicholas, seems determined to fetter them in 
limb, in spirit, and in thought. 

At all periods of Russian history, perhaps 
the greatest gallantry was to be found in the 

ranks of the Russian nobles; for though ser- 
vitude deteriorates equally the character of the 
tyrant and slave, the vices to which it gives 
rise in the oppressor and the oppressed, are 
of a very different nature. ‘The courage 
which servitude tends to stifle in the en- 
slaved, usually characterises his enslaver, 
tarnished and mingled as it may be with 
brutality. Now, though the Russian noble, 
himself both slave and master, and therefore 
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partaking of some of the bad qualities attend- | to all the military evolutions, who has been 
ant on both these unnatural situations, if| forced to wear a coarse shirt, to live on 
never indeed possessing the lordly and feroci- | coarse food, and to sleep on a hard bed, turns 
ous valour of the Polish noble who ruled and|out more of a Sybarite than a Spartan. 

knew of no superior, yet only partially en-| rom his infancy he has seen every sally of 
slaved, and only made to feel occasionally | vivacity checked, every display of hardihood 


that he w 


was subservient to a will mightier | and spirit repressed and punished as rufhian- 


than his own, it may readily be conceived | ism, and he has all his life been witness to 
that in his breast this feeling would not be | one continued scene of subservience to autho- 
so much depressed and deadened as in that| rity, and to see every noble and generous 


of the race of hereditary bondsmen, whose | 
servitude and degradation had never known | 


the intermission of an hour. It was from 


| 
| 


feeling subdued to it. Even his amusements 
have never been of that rough but active de- 
scription, which brace the mind, and give 


this source, that up to the reign of Paul, a/a tone and vigour to the youthful character, 
class of officers creditably brave, was drawn | as well as health and muscular power to the 
to second the efforts of soldiers whose blind | body. On his entrance into the army, he 
and fanatic confidence stood them in lieu of | finds life what his school was. If he depends 


courage, and rendered the 
terror of all who opposed them, 


tussian arms the | on his profession for his fortune, he is usually 
But as these | imbued with the idea that a strict attendance 


officers died off or retired, those by whom hey forms, a cringing servility to his superiors, 
they were succeeded showed too well that the {a starched demeanour, and a tone of brutali- 


personal oppression to which they were sub-_ 
jected, was fast reducing the lord, 
same process, to the pusillanimity of his serf; 
and it is since this date that we hear of the 
excellence of the Russian armies declining, 
and of the Russian officer 
battle ignominiously betraying his terrors to 
the men. 

In the present state of society, education, 
and feeling in Russia, every thing must tend 
to break and subdue the spirit of the young 
student destined for the career of arms, and 
to render him effeminate and cowardly. But 


by the) 


in the front of 





ty with the men, are all that are required, 
with the help ofa little intrigue, to fit him for 
his profession, and procure him promotion in 
it, and as far as regards his advancement his 
judgment is perfectly correct. If, on the 
other hand, he be one of those unfortunates 
whose service is expected as a tribute, he can 
be expected to take no interest in a profes- 


‘sion, his forced adoption of which he consi- 


nothing more so than his being trained up in | 
a Cadet corps as is now almost universally | 


the case, the government having established 
these military schools all over ‘the empire ; 
accordingly the few exceptions to this rule 
are found amongst the wealthier aristocracy, 
who educate their children at home until 
such time as they go directly into the army 
as yunkers, keeping them thus for a few 
years of their childhood in some measure ab- 
stracted from the evils of corruption, which 
in public life must everywhere surround 
them; it is to such individuals that the lesson 
of submission, which, according to Imperial 
notions, must have been culpably neglected 
in all private education, is always taught 
most bitterly. On the other hand, the young 
officer, brought up in the Cadet school, who, 
in the course of his military studies has gone 
through all the grades of mimic rank, who 
has learned to handle a tiny musket from his 
infancy, and been disciplined and tutored 
like a soldier in the ranks of his companions 








ders as a painful state of probation. Almost 
always utterly unacquainted with the use of 
arms, and unaccustomed to field, or any 
other active sports, the Russian officer is often 
really no more manly than an English school- 
girl; this effeminacy may be judged from 
the fact, that though in the Guards every 
officer has several horses, they never ride ex- 
cepting when on duty or in the riding school, 
and, although Petersburg has generally a 
garrison of seventy thousand men, a mount- 
ed officer, unless going to or coming from a 
parade, is a sight not witnessed ten times in 
the year. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that the courage 
of which from their infancy every appear- 
ance has been carefully repressed, should 
fail to flow suddenly into the bosom of these 
men, at the very moment when they are for 
the first time allowed to evince it,—when in 
face of the enemy? Generally all ranks are 
ignorant of their profession, but in addition to 
this there is one very singular feature which 
characterises the condition of the corps of 
officers of the Guards, which no other army 
in Europe exhibits: so far from expressing, 
even by the mouth of its youngest members, 
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that thoughtless anxiety for war and action | 
which pervades the junior ranks of all other | 
services, you hear with surprise, in their 
conversation, a philosophic strain of raillery 
directed against all pretensions to hardihood, 
and ridiculing unmercifully the idea of men 
exposing themselves to more personal dan- 
ger than can possibly be avoided in actual 
warfare, a sentiment implying the hidden 
thought, to which no one dares give utterance, 
os That it is folly to expose oneself for the | 
advantage of one’s worst enemy.” ‘Thus, | 
though an incessant war is carrying on 





Emperor idling his time?” We must add 
that this bold youth has been twice banished 
to the Caucasus, and that unless he very 
much mends his manners he is likely to end 
his days in Siberia. 

A certain Jakovleff, one of the wealthiest 
men in Russia, and proprietor of the most 
productive iron-works, presuming on his 
wealth, as people are apt to do, was sup- 
posed to have shown a tone too independent 
to be tolerated, in having evaded such hon- 


/ours and offices as it was supposed his for- 


tune with invest with éclat. A man who 


against the tribes of the Caucasus, from this | indulges in any illusions of any sort of inde- 


innumerable army it is a thing of very rare | 
occurrence to hear of an officer volunteering | 
to go to the scene of action, and the few who | 
do, unless their desperate circumstances drive 
hens to this step, are only laughed at for their | | 
folly. 

With regard to the officers of the Guards, | 
it is difficult to give an idea of the painful sur- | 
veillance and the ridiculous restraint to which 
they are subjec ted, or to imagine the vexa- | 
tious manner in w hich the Emperor and the 
Grand Duke Michael find time to interfere | 
with the most absurd trifles in their conduct, 
which one would have thought that the for- 
mer, at least, would scarcely have had leisure 
to notice. For instance: some officers of the 
Guards, whilst the Emperor was absent, got 
up some hurdle-races, but immediately on his | 
return he expressed his disgust that men 
wearing the Imperial e paulettes should make 
jockeys s of themselves. ‘This opinion puts an | 
yee to the thing for ever. 

An officer, wealthy, and in the full exube- 
rance of youthful life and spirits, although 
never allowing his pleasures to interfere with | 
his duty, is thought to spend his money too) 
joyously; he is banished for a twelvemonth 
to some government town. Another officer 
of good family, and in whom, therefore, lit- 
tle things are not easily forgiven, has the 
misfortune to meet the Emperor several times 
successively in the street; he falls into disfa- 
vour. How is it,” said the Emperor Ni- 
cholas to Prince Menchikof, *‘ that wherever 
I go, on the English quay, in the Newsky 
Prospect, or in the Summer gardens, I meet 
with your scape-grace nephew idling his 
time?” Uncle,” replied the nephew, to 
this august observation, which was carefully 
repeated to him by the Prince, ‘‘ how is it, 
tell me, that wherever I go, to the English 
quay, to the Newsky Prospect, or to the Sum- 
mer gardens, | everywhere meet with the 
Votume IV.—12 











pendence in Russia is, however, soon made 
sensible of the chain to his leg. He was re- 
fused permission to travel. He had three or 
four hundred thousand pounds in the nation- 
al bank; but when he attempted to draw out 
a large sum at once, it was intimated that he 
could not be allowed to do so, unless he 
could show very satisfactorily what he in- 
teded to do with it. Asa peace-offering he 
placed one of his sons in the Chevalier 
Guards, where after some years’ service, 
he was appointed to superintend the purchase 


of regimental horses. It is customary in all 


the regiments of the Guards to intrust this 
commission to young men of fortune, as an 
economical means of getting expensive horses 
atacheap rate. They have a year’s leave 
of absence granted them, and at the expira- 
tion of this time are customarily promoted ; 
but they are expected to bring back no ani- 
mals which are not worth about double the 
regimental price,—so that an undertaking of 
this nature usually costs them from one to 


| several thousand pounds. Jackovleff acquit- 


ted himself much to the satisfaction of the 
Colonel ; but, nevertheless, he was not pro- 
moted. As soon as it was possible to do so, 


/—naturally not much enamoured with the 


service after this,—he left it; but he also 
was, and has been ever since, refused per- 
mission to travel. 

Obliged thus to remain at home, he con- 
soled himself by going the full length of 
Anglo and France-mania, and whilst in this 
state of mind was one day disporting in the 
Newsky Prospect, in all the glorious fop- 
pery of the most outré Parisian costume. On 
his head was a little peaked hat, resembling 
a flower-pot reversed, a handkerchief, with 
a gigantic bow, was tied around his neck, a 
cloak, so short that it seemed a cape, was 
thrown over his shoulders, on his chin he 
wore a beard “*a la Henri Quatre.” He had 
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glass stuck in the corner of his eye, and a | 
bull-dog following at his heels. As he was 
sauntering complacently along the broad 
pavement of this St. James’s-street of St. 
Petersburg, the Emperor’s carriage drove 
past, and abruptly stopping short, the Em- 
peror himself leaned out, and beckoning the 
beau to approach him,— 

“Pray,” said Nicholas, eyeing him with 
humourous curiosity, ‘* who are you, and 
where do you come from?” 

‘* May it please your Majesty, I have the 
honour to be your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
ject, Save Saveitch Jakovletf.” 

‘ Indeed !” replied the Emperor with mock 
gravity ; ** we are enchanted to have the op- 
portunity of making your acquaintance Save 
Saveitch. Oblige us by just stepping up and 
taking a seat beside us.” 

Jakovleff slyly let drop his cudgel, and 
with some misgivings took his seat. 

‘‘ But stop,” said the Emperor,—who had 
not noticed this proceeding at first,—when 
they had driven on a little way, ‘* where is 
your stick, Save Saveitch?” 

“Oh, never mind the stick, your Majes- 
ty.” 

“‘Oh, we must have your stick, Save 
Saveitch. ‘Turn back,” he said to the coach- 
man. ‘The stick was picked up, and the 
Emperor gave orders to drive on straight to 
thepalace. He alighted, and beckoned to the 
dandy to follow him. ‘ Oh, no, Save Save- 
itch, don’t take off your cloak,—we must 
have you just as you are, hat, and stick, and 
cloak, and all.” 

The Emperor led the way straight to the 
apartment of the Empress. 

“Pray, my dear,” he inquired of her, ‘* do 
you know who this is?” 

‘“« No,” replied the Empress, bursting into 
a fit of laughter at the sight of the extraor- 
dinary figure before her. 

“Then allow me to inform you this is our 
faithful subject, Save Saveitch Jakovleff. 
What do you think of him; is not he a 
pretty fellow?” 

The unfortunate beau, whose feelings may 
be conceived, after furnishing food for some 
moments’ merriment, was dismissed, half 
dead with terror and confusion; but before he 
departed, he was admonished that the Empe- 
ror did not always punish the foolery of his 
subjects so leniently. Lenient, however, the 
punishment inflicted on this harmless ridicule 
proved not to have been, for the man went 
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an enormous oaken cudgel in his hand, a} 
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home, took his bed, and fell very dangerously 
|ill, from the consequence of the fright and 
mortification he had endured. We will make 
no comment on this transaction, for after the 
first smile of reproved foppery, it will fur- 
nish the reader with sufficiently grave re- 
flections. In another case, in the privacy of 
a very small circle, a young officer repeats 
some humerous lines he had composed, in 
which he facetiously called upon the Empe- 
peror to favour him with an wkase, for some 
particular purpose, since ukases were pro- 
mulgated on every subject, the lines termi- 
nating with— 

Tout se fait par ukase, ici 

C’est par ukase que |’on voyage, 

C’est par ukase 1’on rit. 


The next morning, before he was up, he 
was sent for to Count Benkendorff’s office. 
‘‘ My young friend,” said the Count, “ you 
have got a very pretty talent for writing 
verses, we hear. We must send you to cul- 
tivate the muses in solitude for a few years. 
You recited some very charming poetry last 
night, in which you contemplated the pos- 
sibility of a journey. I announce it to you. 
(Vous avez prévuunvoyage. Eh bien! je vous 
Vannonce.)” The Feld Jaeger and his post 
wagon were waiting at the door to convey him 
into exile. ‘These are few out of five hundred 
similar instances which immediately occur 
to us; but every day furnishes abundant 
proofs that it is systematically that the Em- 
peror Nicholas is endeavouring to reduce the 
very shadow of any independence of spirit 
amongst his officers ; if their moral character 
has therefore, from various causes, fallen wo- 
fully low, there is little chance of its being 
raised up now. 


—<————- 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The lovers of literature and admirers of 
one of its greatest living ornaments will be 
gratified to learn that Washington Irving has 
succeeded to a large fortune, which has been 
bequeathed to him by one of the Society of 
Friends, to whom the distinguished Ameri- 
can author was personally unknown. Mr. 
Irving, in consequence, intends immediately 
to relinquish his appointment as American 
Minister at Madrid; where, we hear, his 
health has suffered materially since his re- 
cent residence in that capital—J/orning 
Chronicle. 
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From the Britannia. 
A PEEP AT FATHER MATHEW.* 


Farner Matuew is a very fortunate as 
well as a very indefatigable person. Every 
one concurs in exalting his disinterestedness 
and piety, from poor easy pone: -every-body 
Lord Elliot down to the ragged spouters that 
strut in the worthy father’s train. Some, it 
is true, don’ taltoge ther approve of the crosses 
and other emblems of Rome that are borne 
before him, but then his motives are so ex- 
cellent, and he is so good a man, that it is 
wrong even to allude to his religion, Well, 
we shall see. 

Monday was a great day for him. He tra- 
versed the streets of the metropolis in an open 
landeau with “six greys,” and escorted by 
an immense procession. In front was borne 
a large cross, then came men on horseback 
with scarfs of emerald green, and wands 
headed with a ball and cross, and very many 
banners, several of them with a lamb, a cross, 
and the inscription, * In hoc signo vinces.” 
A great multitude followed on foot, “ all 
ranged in good order.” The procession, from 
‘‘the Temperance Hotel” in Aldersgate- 
street, went over Black-friars bridge, and 
down the road, passing the Philanthropic and 





pledge, a circular space was enclosed by rails 
in front, and well guarded by a body of po- 
licemen, who seemed to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the father or of the Temperance So- 
cieties who had the disposal of the arrange- 
ments. The banners on the ground display- 
ed no religious emblems, but here and there 
were persons who wore a ribbon, very simi- 
lar to that used by the Order of the Bath, on 
the left-hand breast, with a gilt cross sus- 
pended to it. Others had green scarfs, and 
carried a kind of brass mace, resembling in 
its shape a sceptre, with a ball and cross at 
the top. All the parties who had any thing 
to do with the management were very po- 
lite, and a well-dressed stranger had no diffi- 
culty either in getting on the hustings or in 
gaining admittance to the enclosure in front 
reserved for the administration of the pledge. 
Some wagons were expressly set apart for 
the ladies, and were usually well filled. The 
space outside the rails was densely crowded, 
most of the persons being apparently favour- 
able to the proceedings, though occasionally, 
as in all English mobs, some > jocular remark 

was made either for or against teetotalism, 
which was received with great good humour. 
At a moderate distance from the hustings, 
was a small platform with a placard, “ Medals 
to be had here of Father Mathew’s Secre- 





the turning that leads to St. George’s-fields, 
the scene of the memorable ‘* No Popery” 
riots. From here the procession could catch 
glimpses of the magnificent Roman Catholic | 
chapel now ri apidly. advancing to completion | 


opposite Bethlehem Hospital, and very natu- | 


rally the spirits of the men in emerald scarfs 
rose high at the view. At this moment Mr. 
Orme, a distiller, tried to pass the procession. 
He was seized, thrown from his gig, and se- 
verely beaten. Luckily the mob had it all | 
their own way, or the field of the No-Popery | 
riot of 1780 might have been made the scene 
of a Pro-Popery riot in 1843. 
The papers give ample accounts of the 
sayings and doings on Kennington-common, 
and to some extracts from them, which ap- 
pear in our other columns, we refer the cu- 
rious. Our purpose is to take “a peep at 
Father Mathew” in our way. In nearly the 
centre of the common, some wagons were 
joined together for hustings, and to avoid in- 
convenience to those wishing to take the 


* This “ Peep” at Father Mathew discovers his 
Temperance labours in a light somewhat novel.— 
“ Audi alteram partem” is a safe rule in all ques. 
tions.—[Ep. Camp. Maa. 


'tary,” and at either side were stalls for the 
|disposal of green ribbon and chains with 
which to suspend them round the neck. 
These petty merchants seemed to drive a 
thriving trade; of the medals more anon. 

Father Mathew opened the proceedings of 
ithe day, but the crowd was at intervals 
| addresse -d by various individuals. [Earl Stan- 
| hope and Mr.J. S. Buckingham were amongst 
\the speakers best known, but they were 
| scarcely the most successful in their appeals, 
| Those who secured the most applause threw 
a good deal of buffoonery into their manner, 
and told well-worn anecdotes and stale jests, 
which were excellently received by the gap- 
ing crowd. Some dissenting teachers were 
present—to these Father Mathew seemed 
civilly but distantly polite. He refused assist- 
ance from no one, but he would manage 
every thing his own way, and would suffer 
no interference with his labours. He was, 
of course, the great object of attraction, and 
certainly his appearance and manner are 
exceedingly well calculated to confirm any 
prepossessions that may be formed in his 
favour. 

Father Mathew is in the prime of life, 


| 
| 
| 
| 




























































apparently about seven-and-forty. His height 


is perhaps five feet six. He is muscular 
and stout, but not clumsily so, and appears 
equal to the endurance of much fatigue. 
Throughout the day he remains barehe aded ; 

even during the scorching sun of W ednesday 
we did not once observe him covered. His 
face is pleasing, rather handsome than other- 
wise; the features bold, and the eye black, 
keen, and quick. ‘The forehead low, but of 
fair breadth, and the head covered with thick, 
curling hair, of the exact shade known by 
the term of iron grey. ‘The face is bronzed 
by exposure to the weather, and round the 
corners of the eyes the skin is drawn up into 
a thousand puckers—a circumstance which 
contributes to the general intelligence of his 
look. ‘The mouth is good- humoured, rather 

jocular than bland. His dress is a long 
black frock-coat, buttoned up nearly to the 
chin, and revealing the stoutness of his frame; 
a snowy neckcloth, and a pair of serviceable 
jack-boots, useful for tramping, riding, or 
any other purpose. His general appearance 
certainly does not accord with the general 
idea of a Romish missionary or saint ; but he 
is the very beau ideal of another class in the 
Romish Church—of that class which, by 
their shrewdness, their humour, their office, 
and their indefatigable activity in attending 
upon their congregations, no matter w hat 
may be the obstacles of route or weather, 
have acquired supreme authority over the 
Irish peasantry. It is easy to imagine Father 
Mathew braving the rudest night of January, 
to visit the sick or dying, and administering 
with earnestness the last offices of his church; 
and equally easy to conceive him, whip in 
hand, bringing up reluctant voters to the 
poll, accompanying each lash with a joke; 
or hunting up a refractory parishioner, and 
enforcing his authority by strength of arm. 

He is the best specimen that can well be 
drawn of the class of P.P.’s that collect Mr. 
O’Connell’s “‘ monster meetings,” marching 
to the place of assembly at the head of their 
‘‘ boys,” and surrounding the Agitator on the 
hustings. It will at once be perceived that 
such a man can have nothing of affectation 
in his manner. He makes no pretension to 
mock humility or pharisaical pride, but pro- 
ceeds with his labours like a man who views 
them as part of hisdaily work. If awoman 
is pretty he tosses her under the chin, and 
has a smile as sunny as her own, in answer 
to her thanks to “ yer rev’rence.” The chil- 
dren he pats on the head, or raps on the 
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cheek with his knuckles, The men he ad- 
dresses according to their station and ap- 
pearance. for some he has a word of sym- 
pathy, for others of advice, for others a good- 
humoured expression and a laugh. Per- 
sons of respectability he usually addresses 


with much familiarity and an appearance of 


interest. A temperate man he no doubt is; 
yet to suppose that he lives on cresses and 


spring water requires as great a stretch of 


the imagination as Richard was required to 
exercise when he gazed on the jolly cheeks 
of Friar Tuck, and was told that he lived on 
nothing but hard peas. 
Father Mathew is much less pleasing in 
appearance. He has ‘ Maynooth” stamped 
on every line of his face. He is younger 
than Father Mathew, has not his open and 
good-humoured look, but has features strong- 
ly expressive of cunning, with something like 
malignity. 

The manner of the proceedings is this. 
Mr. Buckingham, or some other mounte- 
bank equally desirous of notoriety, address- 
es the crowd, earnestly exhorting them to 
come and take the pledge, and try the ef- 
fect of teetotalism, which is stated to be 
the sure path to happiness, prosperity, and 
every kind of earthly blessing. A little en- 
thusiasm is got up while these spouters pro- 
ceed, and at the last “We only ask you to 
come and try it,” a rush is made to the en- 
trance of the enclosure, some of the commit- 
tee or managers being usually outside ‘ tout- 
ing” for proselytes, Of those who enter the 
enclosure a very large proportion are women 
and children of apparently the very lowest 
class. ‘The majority of the men appear to 
be labourers. ‘The Irish of both sexes pre- 
dominate. All these kneel on the ground, 
and then Father Mathew addresses them, in 
plain and homely language, his concluding 
words being usually that temperance will 
lead to happiness in this world, and salva- 
tion in that tocome. He then delivers the 
pledge by two or three words at a time, the 
whole assembly repeating it after him :—* I 
promise to abstain from all intoxicating 
drinks except used medicinally, and by order 
of a medical man, and to discountenance the 
cause and practice of intemperance.” After 
this the father descends from the platform, 
and places his hands on the forehead of each 
person, describing a cross with the finger 
and thumb. He places medals round the 
necks of the person who bring them, and 
these he shakes cordially by the hand. 


The coadjutor of 
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When, as is sometimes the case, he leaves 
the platform to speak to those who come in 
carriages, the crowd presses round him, and 
his hand is extended for whoever pleases to 
grasp it. The ladies seem especially desi- 
rous of this privilege. The demeanour of 
those who take the pledge is generally reve- 
rent; they seem to look up to Father Ma- 
thew with something of superstitious devo- 
tion, and many turn pale and even shed tears 
as his hands touch their heads. The only 
revolting parts of the performance are the 
efforts made to induce bystanders to take 
the pledge on trial, and the administration of 
it to children and even to babies in arms. 
No one is refused who chooses to kneel 
down, and instances have been witnessed, it 
is said, of seme persons taking it while in a 
state of intoxication. 


Judging from the reports which reach us, | 
|better a plan is this than the artitices of 


and from personal observation, we should 
ppose that on an average two thousand or 
three thousand persons have taken the pledge 
daily, and of these one third or perhaps one 
half, possess themselves of medals and cards 
of membership. The medal is of pewter, is 
well executed, and is manufactured, we see, 
at Birmingham ; another instance of the ne- 
glect of native industry and manufacture, as 


su 


it purports to admit into the original ‘ Cork | 


‘Temperance Society.” The cost of it is 
probably less than one farthing. It is sold 


for a shilling, and by Father Mathew’s se- | 
cretary alone. ‘The profits thus realized | 


must be considerable. We should judge 
£200 or £300 per week at a very moderate 
estimate. 

‘These medals answer another purpose be- 
sides profit. The Abstinence Society, we 


are constantly told, has nothing to do with | 
religious faith, yet the medal has all the | 


emblems of Rome; and Father Mathew is 
so good a Catholic, that on Tuesday he re- 
fused to receive an address from the Lam- 
beth Protestant Association until the word 
‘ Protestant” was expunged. It is very 
true that the possession of one of these pew- 
ter baubles will not work a change in the 
heart and understanding, yet by its being 
constantly looked on, and worn on the breast, 
it is certain that the distinctive signs which 
Popery has chosen to adopt will become fa- 
miliar and at last welcome tothe eye. Some 
time since, and entirely without reference to 
the ‘Temperance movement, Mr. Macaulay 
acutely remarked on the policy which Rome 
displayed in receiving into her bosom every 
12* 


jerwary and impostor whose acts were cal- 
culated to extend her sway. Father Ma- 
|thew, we make no question, will be canon- 
‘ized at his death, and his miracles be added 
Ito the long list already extant in the Romish 
‘calendar. His Abstinence Society may not 
have been planned either in the Vatican or 
in Maynooth, but, once set in action, it is 
adopted by Popery as her own, and its presi- 
dent selected as the most proper person for 
missionary labours in England. He has al- 
ready effected much. He has marshalled a 
| Popish procession through the streets of Lon- 








apostolic character. It is conjectured that, 
after more meetings in London, he will visit 
‘the principal provincial towns, and so distri- 
_bute Popish prepossessions and Popish me- 
|dals throughout the kingdom, while he fills 
|his pockets with the produce. How much 


‘quacks and mountebanks of the olden time 
'to sell bad cutlery and nauseous drugs? Yet 
ithe exclamation is perpetually repeated— 
‘What an excellent man he must be! He 
can only have good motives?” 

Temperance is an excellent quality, and 
societies for its promotion may be useful. But 
certainly the pledge of total abstinence can 
receive no singular virtue from being given 
‘to a Popish missionary. 





—————— 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


The Times reports a discovery of much raw ma- 
terial for history— 


In a house in the town of Woodstock, there 
had been lying for many years, eighteen boxes, 
| supposed to contain deeds and papers appertaining 
to the Marlborough estates, whose dust nobody 
had ever thought of disturbing, and the existence 
of which was probably unknown to Archdeacon 
Cox when he had the ransacking of all the docu- 
mentary stores of Blenheim. These boxes have been 
lately opened and examined; and they have been 
found to contain the whole correspondence and de- 
spatches of the great Duke of Marlborough, during 
the eventful period of the War of Secession. A 
large portion of them—the letters to Prince Eugene, 
andall the foreign Sovereigns, Princes, and Generals 
—are in the French languages. They formacollec- 
tion very much resembling the compilation of Colonel 
Gurwood ; and the partial examination which there 
|has been time to bestow on them has been just 
/enough to prove the very great interest of the tat. 
| ter they contain, We understand that these pre- 
| cious and imporfant documents have been confided, 
| by the present Duke of Marlborough, to the cus- 
| tody and inspection of Sir George Murray. 
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CLASSICAL COMMISSION IN FRANCE. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has 
issued a decree for the formation of an hon- 
orary commission, charged with the publica- 
tion of a general collection of Latin inscrip- 
tions, comprising, for each of the different 
ages of Roman antiquity, all inscriptions 
capable of throwing light on History, whether 
in a religious, military, civil, or domestic 
view. 

Correspondents at home and abroad are 
to be named, to assist in perfecting the 
work ; and it is, at present, intended to bring 
the collection down to the close of the ixth 
Christian century. 


——— 


ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF A POSTHUMOUS 
EPISODE IN GIL BLAS. 


A picture dealer of Cambrai happening to 
be in the Boulogne in the October of last 
year, on affairs of business which carried 
him amongst the curiosity-venders of that 
city, picked up this MS. in the course of 
his dealings. ‘The fact that La Sage, during 
the latter years of his life, resided in Bou- 
logne, where his son was a canon of the 
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CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


One of the strange effects of the doubtful posi- 
tion of the Conservative party is the utter want of 
accord among the Conservative press. The Times 
is sometimes at odds with all; the Post and Stand- 
ard have been doing their best to blacken each 
other’s character; and this week the Conservative 
Post says, exultingly, of the Conservative Herald, 
who is much abused by the Conservative papers 
for a supposed connexion with one of the Conserva- 
tive Ministers—* We understand that the Marquis 
of Londonderry [a Conservative too] is about to 
prosecute Mr. Gladstone’s Grandmamma for defa- 
mation.” 


—@———_ 

At the late Limerick Assizes, a witness of the 
“lower classes’? was cross-examined by Mr. Ben- 
nett, Queen’s counsel; when the following dialogue 
took place amid repeated laughter— 

Counsel—* Why do you hesitate to answer me ? 
You look at me as if 1 wasa rogue?” Witness— 
* To be sure I do,” 

Counsel—“ Upon your oath, you think me a 
rogue ?” Witness—*’Pon my oath, I don’t think 
you’re an honest man.” 

Counsel—* Y ou swear that on your oath ?” Wit- 
ness—“ I do, to be sure; and what else could I 
think?” 

Counsel—** Now, why do you think so?” Wit- 
ness—‘* Why, because you’re doing your best to 
make me perjure myself.” 

a 
COUNT DE SURVILLIERS. 


The Count de Survilliers and M. Levie Ramolino 


church, that he employed himself there in| have come to an amicable settlement of the suit, 
the revision of his great romance, and that} which had been instituted by Madame Letitia Bona- 


he died and was buried there, appeared to 
give a colouring of probability to the asser- 
tion that this history of Don Rodriguez Vex- 
illario was the veritable production of the 
author of Gil Blas. ‘The people who sold 
it to the picture-dealer affirmed the author- 
ship roundly, and the purchaser, when he 
returned to his native city, placed the MS. 
in the hands of the editor of the Gazette de 
Cambrai, who published it, chapter by chap- 
ter, literally as he found it, in the columns 
of that journal. It seems that the appear- 
ance of the chapters in this shape provoked 
an immediate storm of malicious conjectures 
and hostile criticisms; and that the savans 
of Cambrai not only proclaimed their disbe- 
lief in the authenticity of the production, but 
even went so far as to ascribe the fabrication 
of the MS. to sundry persons whose literary 
notoriety happened to expose them to such 
suspicions. 

Amongst the individuals thus impeached 
was the editor of the paper in which the 
work appeared. Nothing remained for him 
but to defend his own reputation, and at the 
same time vindicate the integrity of the work. 
—Story Teller. 


} 
| 





parte, to obtain a revocation of the legacy bequeath- 
ed by Napoleon to his uncle, M. Ramolino. The 
Count felt that as the donation was a special be- 
quest, it ought to be respected; but M. Ramolino 
conceiving that the house in which the Emperor 
was born ought never to become the property of a 
private person, has given it up to the head of the 
Bonaparte family, to be disposed of according to the 
wishes of the people of Corsica. 

a eee 

NEW JEWISH SECT. 

A new Jewish sect has been formed at Leipsic, 
under the auspices of Dr. Creiznach, who, for 
classical education and learning, is looked up to 
as the first among the German Jews. The new 
Jews, it is well known, have already for a long 
time neither kept the prescriptions of the Tal- 
muth nor the laws of the Old Testament. “ Not 
five hundred out of the six thousand Jewish inhabi- 
tants here, says the Universal German Gazette of 
Leipsic, live according to Jewish laws, and that 
small number only because they are compelled to 
do so from personal, not conscientious motives.” 


| This sect obliges its members to have their chil- 


dren baptized and educated in the doctrines of 
Christianity, without the parents becoming Chris- 
tians themselves. ‘ Look,” they say, “ the Chris- 
tians do not want us as converted Jews; they do 
not call us Christians, but continue to give us the 
former appellation; let us, therefore, much rather 
remain Christian Jews, such as the Gospels are 
speaking of.” 
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FALSE LILLAH. 


Fase Lillah! where now 
Is thy lotus eye, 


More bright than the sparkling ruby’s gleam? 


Ah! yonder it is 
In the clear blue sky 
But cold on me is its frozen beam! 
False Lillah! 
Where now are the sighs 
Of thy lips, proud fair, 
Like fragrant gales from the sandal tree ? 
Oh! I feel them pass, 
In the balmy air, 
But no longer they breathe of bliss to me! 


False Lillah! 


Ah! where is the voice 
That my soul could thrill, 
Like the Cocil’s lay in the jasmin grove? 
Tho’ its melody lives 
In my fond heart still, 
It murmurs no more to me of love! 
False Lillah! 
As the plant that expands 
To the solar ray 
In amorous joy ev’ry tender leaf; 
But folds them up 
At the close of day, 
In silent sorrow and lonely grief! 


False Lillah! 


Beneath the beam 
Of thine eye so bright, 
The rose of my life was rich in bloom; 
But now depriv’d 
Of its heavenly light 
I sink to the cold and joyless tomb! 


False Lillah ! 


a pe 


JOY AND HOPE. 


Joy’s a sweet, yet fragile, flower; 
It loves bright lands and sunny skies; 


When days are dark, when tempests lour, 


It droops to earth, and fades, and dies. 


Hope brightest blooms amidst the storm! 
Its verdure owns not Fate’s control: 
Joy comes array’d in mortal form,— 
Hope dwells a portion of the soul. 
Ww. Le 




















THE FELON. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


Tue felon sat chained in his prison-cell, 
*T was his last brief day of life; 
And beside him stood they who had loved him well 
His parents and his wife; 
The wife—oh, who shall paint the wife, 
As she knelt by his fettered knee! 
Her every bursting pulse at strife, 
And her heart one agony. 


He answered not to his wife’s low groan, 
But he looked on each in turn; 
And a wilding light in his fierce eye shone, 
Which seemed from his brain to burn, 
“Talk you to me,” he hoarsely said, 
“Of a future fraught with hope? 
Do I not know that, in its stead, 
Wait the gallows and the rope? 


Sinners by sinners judged are we, 
The weaker by the strong; 
The guilt of the great, men will not see ; 
*Tis the little who bear the wrong !” 
There was no yielding in his heart, 
No yielding in his eye; 
Cold and unmoved he stood apart, 
Proud in his infamy. 


TO SHELLEY. 


Thine was the spirit that wandered far 
From its earthly clay—thro’ Heaven’s blue dome; 
And the midnight earth and the twinkling star, 
And the deep sea were its constant home. 


And the spirits that animate Nature’s forms, 
The soft blue lake and the Appenine, 

And the waving wood and raging storms 
Ever claimed kindred thoughts with thine. 


Thou didst dwell in them and they in thee ; 
And neither seemed to be sprung from earth ; 

But in love, and beauty, and poetry, 
Alike they had their heavenly birth. 
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ART AND 


ILLUSTRATION. 


THE SPANISH MOTHER. 


Engraved by John Sartain from a Picture by Sir David 

F Wilkie, 

In the plate which accompanies this number of 
our Magazine, Mr. Sartain has faithfully given the 
spirit of one of Wilkie’s beautiful conceptions. The 
subject as well as the execution of the engraving 
must find favour with the judges of the art and ad- 
mirers of the great master from whom it is copied, 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


Sir David Wilkie was a native of Cults, near 
Cupar, in Fifeshire, of which place his father, the 
Rev. David Wilkie, was the spiritual pastor. He 
was born in the year 1785; and at a very early age 
evinced that taste and talent for art which after- 
wards distinguished him from all artists that had 
preceded him, and will defy in his own particular 
walk, the competition of all who shall follow him. 

In the year 1800, when he was in his fifteenth 
year, he was sent to Edinburgh, where he was en- 
tered a student of the Trustees’ Academy, under 
Mr. John Graham, from whose instructions he pro- 
fited during four years; at the expiration of which 
period, and in his nineteenth year, he launched 
into the world as an artist, and established him- 
self in London. Under Mr. Graham, Wilkie dis- 
tinguished himself so much, as to obtain a prize 
for his treatment of a prescribed subject; for al- 
though the Academy was not legitimately devoted 
to the promotion of the Fine Arts, but to ,the im- 
provement of designs for manufactures, certain 
themes in art were proposed by Mr. Graham to 
those of his pupils who were studying for higher 
art. Before his departure from the Scottish metro- 
polis, Wilkie had painted a few known pictures, of 
which the most remarkable were “ The Inside of a 
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SCIENCE. 


Public-house,” and “ Pet-lassie Fair.” If Wilkie 
was in anywise indebted to another for the forma- 
tion of his style, it must have keen to Graham, for 
there exist etchings from productions of the latter 
so much resembling in character Wilkie’s works, 
that they might almost be exhibited among them 
without detection. 

On his arrival in London, being unfriended and 
unknown, he was compelled to resort to the readi- 
est and simplest means of disposing of his pictures, 
a few of which he sold through the agency of a 
frame-maker, in whose window they were exhibited. 
He did not wait in the north for distinction—his 
name was therefore unknown, and he came in full 
reliance on his talent and industry; and perhaps no 
artist ever rose from obscurity more rapidly than 
Wilkie. 

From 1806 to 1825, with but one or two excep- 
tions, Wilkie contributed annually to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy; but for two or three 
consecutive seasons after the latter date, there was 
no contribution from his master hand. His spirit 
seemed to want a change, although the world would 
have better loved to have welcomed him yearly in 
the garb of past times; which, like the raiment of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, had not waxed old. 
In the year 1826 and succeeding years he visited 
the Continent, and rade his pilgrimage to Rome, 
the Mecca of the faithful in Art. From Italy he 
bent his course to Spain; and we cannot help ex- 
pressing a wish that he had never become acquaint- 
ed with the works of the Spanish masters, for beau- 
tiful as his foreign subjects are, had there been in 
their place substitutions in his own style, they must 
have been better. The embellishment of our pre- 
sent number is a beautiful specimen of what may 
be termed his Spanish Pictures. The year 1830 
is memorable for the death of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, whom Wilkie was appointed to succeed as 
principal painter in ordinary to the King. About 
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ART AND 


SCIENCE. 


this period he began to devote himself to portrait | 


painting. 


|) and others 


Wilkie, at his death, was in his fifty-sixth year; | 


and, remembering the works of men whom we have 
been accustomed to call old, and which were paint- | 
ed when they were in years, what might we not 
yet have expected from him, although his golden 

age, with respect to his w orks, was his youth? He 
had painted but very few pictures, before his “ Vil- 
lage P oliticians” and Blind Fiddler” declared a new 
style in English Art. ‘These placed him at once at 
the head of'a school; for surely his imitators and 
followers are in some degree his pupils; and this 
imitation is not confined to English artists, but may 
be traced to the productions of foreigners. Like 
Martin and Rembrandt, Wilkie was an origin- 
ator. Like all really great men, he looked at na- 
ture for himself, not through the works of others; 


and painted so faithfully that which he saw, that | 


his every production is a moving appeal to the heart. 
In that most difficult of all acquisitions—power of 
expression, no man ever equalled him in his style ; 


he was the Leonardo of ordinary every day cha.- | 
faithfuily represented and | 


racter, which, being so 
so generally understood, has procured for him ad- 
miration more general and real than any painter 
ever enjoyed. 

We have already declared ourselves among those 
who lament his change of style, although we know 
there are many who do not condemn it. But this 
is not a question of opinion: it has been long de- 
cided—for Wilkie’s fame rests upon his earlier 
works. Such being the case, he was wrong to risk 
his settled reputation by adopting another style, 
since in his own he was without a rival, and in that 
of his adoption he had many superiors. 

The appearance of such a man is an era in Art, and 
his genius in its line will bear comparison with the 
powers of the greatest men that have ever lived. 
When the education of others was but just- com- 
menced, he was already a master; nature had laid 
open to him all the charms of art, and how he has 
employed his acquisitions all the world knows. 
What is the secret of this undoubted success? 
What is it that he so possessed in common with the 
distinguished men who have made the canvass a 
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Day,” “Guess my Name,” the “ Penny Wedding,” 
of the same nature, we are led to sym- 
pathize in the kindest feeling for 


“Their homely joys and destiny obscure.” 


it is this merit of affecting the better portion of hu- 


| man sentiments that elevates Wilkie, and for which 


he will obtain his reward. From grief to joy—the 


lends of the scale—he traversed the intermediate 


passages with equal felicity. Learned as he was 


|in, and fond as he was of, the materiel of his art, 


he never forgot that art’s highest aim is to be the 
veliicie of influential ideas ; he never lost sight of 
the poetry of painting 5 and although that poetry 
was sometimes only of a lowly or a didactic spe- 
cies, it was invariably the best of its class. 

Wilkie died on the morning of the lst of June, 
1841, of fever, while on his way home from Syria 
and Egypt, and his remains were consigned to the 


| waves off Gibraltar. 





From the Art-Union. 

Urizirartans! versus Fint Arts.—In a recent 
work, * Notes of a Traveller,” &c., by Samuel 
Laing, the following observ ations occur, amid many 
others, on the Fine Arts. 'Totransfer them entirely 
to our pages, would be impossible; but we shall 
endeavour to do strict justice to Mr. Laing by our 
quotations, ‘* What, after all, is the real value, in 
the social condition of man, ofthe Fine Arts? Do 
they contribute to the well-being, civilization, and 
intellectuality of mankind, as much as the culti- 
vation of the useful Arts? . .. . Is Rome, the 
seat of the Fine Arts, upon a higher, or so high a 
grade, in all that distinguishes a civilized commu- 
nity, as Glasgow, Manchester, or Birmingham, the 
seats of the useful arts? Is a picture, a statue, or 
a building, so high an effort of the human powers, 
intellectual and bodily, as a ship, a foundery, or a 
cotton-mill? Raffaelle, M. Angelo, Canova, what 
are ye in the sober estimate of reason? the Ark- 
wrights, the Watts, the Davys must rank before 
you as wielders of great intellectual powers for so- 
cial good. . . . . The Glasgow manufacturer, 


with his printed cotton handkerchief, lias extended 


vehicle to carry down their fame to a remote pos- | 


terity ? It was not his method of art, for that he 
learned from the Dutch, and others have equalled 
it without securing a tithe of his renown: it was 
the tale that he had to tell. His destiny was to send 
out such forcible delineations of human life in va- 
rious phases, as the circumstances in our own day 
could enable us to seize upon and appropriate with 
an instant sympathy, while they have so much of 
common human nature that they appeal to the feel- 
ings of every age and of all climes. Others had 
observed, and some had recorded, the same facts; 
but when Wilkie placed them in the focus of his 
imagination, and rendered them to the public by the 
force of his acute intellect, and with all the charm 
of his art, they became familiar and oft-recurring 
images, with an enduring influence on the moral 
perceptions of the public. “ Distraining for Rent,” 
and the “ Rabbit on the Wall,” are perfect extracts 
from the joys and sorrows of yeoman life. The 
deepest pathos moves in one, happy quiet delight | 
in the other. Like Dickens, he conducts us to the | 





humanizing influences more widely than all the 
painters, sculptors, and musicians of our age put 
together.’ When we first read these observations 
we rubbed our eyes, sent for an almanac, and very 
seriously asked ourselves, in what century are we 
living? Has the Benthamism of the nineteenth 
century reawakened the savage ignorance of the 
Tertullians of the third? Is the theory of Mon. 
boddo true? Is man the mere refinement of the 
ape, a zoological machine, a simious being of bones 
and sinews, from whom the mind and the immortal 
soul have fled for ever? Cannot Mr. Laing distin- 
guish betwixt a sign and acause? Does he not 
know, can he refute the fact, that as nations have 
advanced in civilization, the state of the Fine Arts 
has been invariably its indication? Is he so blind- 
ed by his paralytic vision, which looks only on one 
side, that he does not see the questions he proposes 
may be retorted? As, what has the factory mill 
done for humanity? What is the state of Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, the seats of the useful arts? Is 
not each the very lazar-house of misery, the hot- 
bed of exotic vice? Why disjoin the useful and the 


dwellings of the poor; and in looking at the “ Rent | fine arts; do they not civilize by conjunction? If 
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a picture do not tend to form the moral character 
of a stoker, or a mill owner, will a steam-engine or 
a spinning-wheel so do? Mr. Laing mistakes the 
civilizing effects of his Glasgow cotton pocket- 
handkerchief. A savage will not use this to hide 
his nakedness: the plantain or the neighbouring 
bush is to him much more familiar. But it is the 
design, the colours blended into form, the admira- 
tion of what to him is the beautiful, that first attract, 
then modify, the animal propensities of his mind. 
And are all man’s faculties to be limited to the use- 
ful? Has he no higher tendency, no greater aim? 
Is he not endowed with powers various in their na- 
ture, yet all conducive to his moral and intellectual 
progress? Civilization follows alike the steps of 
commerce and of war. The very passions of soci- 
ety are finally made subservient to social good. 
Were the opinions of Mr. Laing the opinions of a 
common mind, we should pass them by unnoticed ; 
for a blockhead is safe in his insignificance, as an 
insect escapes death from the recollection that it is 
“The poor Beetle that we tread upon.” 


or from the unpleasantness caused by its destruc- 
tion. But he is far too intelligent a writer, too ac- 
curate an observer of man, too profound an original 
in his views, to think that his remarks will not 
awake the opposition he has challenged. Nor can 
he be said to be as one imitating none, and inimi- 
table of any. There is a swarin of Utilitarians 
who declaim against the loss of capital sunk in the 
National Gallery. We ourselves remember a biped 


of this description; nor can we conceal from our | 


readers the dreadful nature of his fate. He became, 
as he stood before us, the last of “* Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses :—”’ 
“Tile sibi ablatus fulvis amicitur ab alis; 

Inque caput crescit; longos que reflectitur ungues; 

Vixque movet natas per inertia brachia pennas: 

Feeda que fit volucris, venturi puntia luctus, 

Tenaves Boego, dirum mortalibus omen. 


Sibilat: hance illi vocem Natura relinquit.” 

There is nothing so truly degrading as the doctrine 
of an Utilitarian: it is Materialism deprived of its 
ability. As every thing useful is of value to Mr. 
Laing, we humbly trust that the liberality of Glas- 
gow will present him, with at least 
spoon. For ourselves we shall always in future 
look upon a cotton pocket handkerchief with pro- 
found respect: it is ** Laing’s symbol of Glasgow 
and African civilization.” “Let Glasgow flou- 
rish.” 





Tue Scurrtor, Gisson.—-We have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a recent work—one of the 
latest works—of this distinguished artist. It is a 
monument, in basso-relievo, to the memory of 
Edward Roscoe, son of the THE Roscoe, placed in 
the church of the Unitarians at Liverpool. A sin- 
gle figure of Hope, with 

** Looks commercing with the skies,” 


carved in the purest marble, imbedded in a coloured 
slab; at her feet is an anchor ; the morning star is 
rising overhead. Such are the simple materials 
out of which this man of genius has produced one 
of the most impressive lessons it is possible to ima- 
gine. It is a creation of entire grace and beauty ; 
but so holy in its form and attitude; so powerful 
in its great purpose, that the heart, mind, and eye, 


a wooden | wt tl ange A at cya geese 
| proof that the amiability of his disposition, his up- 


SCIENCE. 


| cannot fail to become happier by the contemplation 





of so grand and meek a stimulus to virtue. After 
gazing upon it—and it is no exaggeration to say 
that we did so with every faculty and feeling ab- 
sorbed in admiration approaching to awe—we 
learned some particulars of the Sculptor’s history. 
They are in all respects so honourable to him, that 
he will not blush to see them in print. He was 
born about the year 1793 or 4, at the village of 
Batters, in North Wales, at the foot of Penmanuir. 
His father was a gardener, and removed to Liver- 
pool soon after the birth of his son. Here, at a 
very early age, he was apprenticed to “a wood 
carver :” the house in which he served this ap- 
prenticeship we made a pilgrimage to see. It is 
now in process of demolition, to make room for a 
more stately dwelling. While in this employ he 
attended an evening drawing-school, held by a 
Mr. Pether, (brother to the artist who has been dis- 
tinguished for his moonlight subjects.) One of 
his drawings having been seen by Mr. Franceys, 
of the firm of Samuel T. Franceys, stone ma- 
sons and ornamental designers, of Liverpool, he 
requested the boy-artist to make some model for 
them. This was done; a small model in wax, of 
“Time” was produced in a few days; and the 
result was,that Messrs. Franceys purchased the 
youth’s indentures—five years of his apprentice- 
ship then remaining unserved—and took him into 
their establishment. ‘The mode] and the memoran- 
da of agreement are still in the hands of Messrs. 
Franceys’s successor—Mr. Spence, of Liverpool. 
The amount paid by Messrs. Franceys was £70; 
it was paid not in money, but in chimney-pieces; 
and Gibson agreed to serve an additional year, in 
order to liquidate this debt incurred for his advan- 
tage; so that he remained with Messrs. Franceys 
six years. Mr. Spence, once his fellow-apprentice, 
also possesses a large collection of sketches made 
by Mr. Gibson during this period. They are mas- 
terly in the highest degree; and might have justi- 
fied any prophecy of his after fame. Mr. Fran- 
ceys died a few years ago; but lived to see his 
pupil ranked among the great men of Europe. Mr. 
Gibson has been long a permanent resident in 
Rome; and only oceasionally visits his native 
country. We have heard several anecdotes in 


rightness of conduct, and his goodness of heart, 
are the same to day as they were when a boy—and 
to his many virtues his fellow student and pupil, 
Mr. Spence, bears glad and grateful testimony.— 
Art. Union. 


Tue Netson Monument.—The construction of 
the Nelson monument, Trafalgar Square, the pro- 
gress of which was interrupted in consequence of 
the Corinthian capital not being completed, has, 
after a suspension of some months, been again pro- 
ceeded with. On Monday the workmen began fix- 
ing on the leaves and volutes of the capital, which 
were cast at Woolwich dockyard, and which have 
been upon the ground in T'rafa'gar Square some 
days. Some of the leaves and volutes, which have 
taken between two and three years for their exe- 
cution, weigh two or three tons. They have not 
all yet arrived from Woolwich, but it is expected 
the whole will be forwarded in the course of a 
month ; there will be then nothing to impede the 
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operations of the workmen, who have already pre- 
pared the stonework which will be necessary to 
connect the capital upon which the pedestal will 
have to be placed. The statue will be next raised, 
but it will require another tier of scaffolding to be 
erected for that purpose. The statue of the great 


naval hero is nearly finished. It is composed of 


two solid blocks of stone, and has been formed in a 
temporary house on the ground by Mr. Bailey, 
R.A., from a design by Mr. Railton, who daily su- 
perintends its formation. It is expected that the 
monument will be finished by the end of the year. 


The King of Naples has entered into negotiations 
for the purchase of the valuable library of the late 
Duke of Sussex, including his Royal Highness’s 
unique collection of Bibles and rare manuscripts. 
We understand, however, that the executors are in 
treaty with the government, in the hope of secur- 
ing the collection for the British Museum. 


Hocartu.—There is at Mr. Gwennap’s, in Tich- 
borne-street, a small collection of pictures hy Ho- 
garth, including particularly those painted by him 
for Vauxhall. Such was the condition of these pic- 
sures that they were sold at the late auction for four 
and five pounds each, and it was a matter of doubt 
whether they were worth the expense of cleaning. 
They were exposed to the free action of the atmo- 
sphere, and everywhere bore marks of the sand- 
wich knife, which had been unhesitatingly thrust 
into them, under perhaps the inspiration of arrack 
punch; nor was this all—on occasions of the annual 
decorations they had received coats of varnish, until 
at length the painting left by Hogarth had entirely 
disappeared. One of the subjects is “ Night,” and, 
as usual, a satire: the scene is Charing-cross; the 
life—the passengers of the Salisbury coach, and 
other figures; and the season May, the 20th, cele- 
brated in those days by illumination; a bonfire is 
blazing in the street, which has alarmed the horses 
and upset the coach; and a gentleman, who has been 
spending the evening at “The Rummer,”’ a then 
celebrated tavern, is returning home under the 








escort of one of the waiters, who carries a lantern 
and his sword, which he is himself unfit to be in- 
trusted with. Another picture is “ Evening ;” the 
scene is near Sadler’s Wells; and the figures are a 
wealthy but hen-pecked tradesman and his wife, who 
are taking a stroll with their family near the “Sir 
Hugh Myddleton,” a public-house still on the spot. 
In addition to these there are many other works by 
Hogarth, portraits and smaller pictures, of very 
great beauty. “Night” is the property of Mr. 
Parkes, by whom it was purchased for £200. 


New Meripian Instrument or Sun-Diat-—On 
a recent visit to Mr. Dent, chronometer maker, we 
observed a small instrument on the mantle-piece, 
apparently a circular glass mirror about two inches 
in diameter, imbedded in a solid metallic frame, re- 
flecting the image of a lighted taper revolving on 
the opposite side of the room. Our curiosity was 
excited, naturally, and we inquired the object of the 
experiment and the uses of the reflector. Mr. Dent 
immediately placed us in a particular position, and 
we beheld two reflected images of the flame ap- 
proaching each other, coinciding and then receding, 
and so for each revolution of the taper. It was evi- 
dent at once that here was a most simple and beau- 
tiful transitorial or meridian instrument. But what 
was its construction? merely such an arrangement 
of three reflecting planes, that they could be used 
as one single and one double reflector, and in such 
a manner that an observer may see two images of 
a distant object, when that object is near to an im- 
aginary plane passing through the instrument ; and 
by the coincidence of those images, the observer 
may know when the distant object is in that ima- 
ginary plane. The honour of this invention is due 
to James Mackenzie Bloxham, Esq. and to Mr. 
Dent jointly ;—to the former, in whose name the 
patent is to be enrolled, for the original suggestion of 
the optical arrangement—and to the latter, who has 
become the legal patentee, for experimenting, car- 
rying out, and perfecting the instrument to its pre- 
sent simple form. 
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Sir Wituiam Ovsetey.—Sir William had always 
shown a predilection for the study of Oriental lan- 
guages and literature, and became a finished Per- 
sian scholar. In 1810 he went out to Persia with 
his younger brother, now the Right Hon, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., G. C. H., to which place the latter 
had been appointed ambassador. After prosecuting 
his literary labours in that country, he presented 
the world with three quarto volumes of “ Travels in 








various Countries of the East.’ This work is en- 
riched with extracts from rare and valuable Persian 
and Arabic compositions, synchronological compa- 
risons of Oriental authors with those of the classic 
time and countries, and with many interesting 
anecdotes. Sir William had previously published 
an English version of a short history of Persia, 
entitled Jehan Nama; and also a miscellany enti- 
tled Oriental Collections. The papers in the latter 
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are principally by himself, and are still highly 
appreciated by Eastern scholars. 

Count Bomse.xes, one of the most distinguished 
Austrian diplomates, and lately appointed Ambas- 
sador at Florence, died at Vienna on the 5th inst., 
after a short illness. His Countess—the daughter 
of the celebrated Danish poetess, Frederike Brun, 
—who survives him, was at one time considered 
the most accomplished amateur vocalist in Ger- 
many. 

Rev. Rosert Anperson.—Mr. Anderson was for- 
merly Professor of the Persian language in the East- 
India Company’s College at Haileybury, and, while 
there, published his “ Rudiments of ‘Tamil Gram- 
mar,”—a work which was accomplished without 
the means of reference to native scholars, and with 
little other assistance than was derived from Bes- 
chi’s Latin Grammar of the ordinary dialect, but 
which has opened the way to the study of a lan- 
guage, ancient and singular in its structure, and 
possessing a large body of original literature. 

ALEexanpEeR Csoma Korost.—To this extraordi- 
nary Hungarian the world is indebted for a valu- 
able Grammar and Dictionary of the Tibetan lan- 
guage, printed at the expense of the East-India 
Company. This singular but irreproachable cha- 
racter was a native of Transylvania, and was born 
at the village of Koros. He was educated for the 
church; but addicted himself principally to the 
cultivation of philology, geography and _ history. 
His attention was especially directed to the lan- 
guages of the Sclavonic tribes and to those of the 
East; and to clear up some theories he had formed 
respecting the origin and language of the Hunga- 
rians, whose primitive seat he expected to discover 
in Central Asia, he determined to travel in the lat- 
ter countries. With this view, without money or 
friends, and without imparting his intentions to any 
one, he set out on his journey, on foot, in Novem. 
ber, 1819. In 1820, he had reached Tehran, where 
he had the good fortune to meet with Sir Henry 
Willock, who treated him with every kindness, and 
enabled him to resume his journey under _favour- 
able auspices. Assuming the garb of an Armenian, 
he left Tehran in March, 1821, and arrived in 
Kashmér in April of the following year. Soon 
after this period, he fell in with Mr. Moorcroft, 
and, at his suggestion, entered upon the study of 
the Tibetan language. Previous to Mr. Moorcroft’s 
departure from Ladakh, he contrived to place Csoma 
under the instructions of a learned Lama, in a mon- 
astery at Yangla, where he diligently continued his 
studies till the end of 1824. In 1825 he removed 
to Subathu. In consequence of some misunder- 
standing as to his real character, he was here sus. 
pected of being a Russian spy. On clearing up 
these suspicions, he offered to prepare for the Com- 
pany a Grammar and Dictionary of the Tibetan ; 
the offer was accepted, and an allowance of Rs. 50 
a month was granted to him, with permission to 
remain in the hills for three years, to finish his 
work. A longer time, however, proved requisite 
for the task, and it was not till the end of 1830 that 
he quitted the mountains for Calcutta. He was 
received with every mark of attention by the Asi- 


atic Society of Bengal, and by the community of 


Calcutta; but he dedicated the whole of his time 
to literary labour, and was seldom seen abroad. 
His hours were fully occupied, as, in addition to 











philological elucidations of the Tibetan language, he 
furnished the Society with elaborate analyses of the 
contents of the two great religious Tibetan works, 
the Kah-gyur, and the Stan-gyur, comprising three 
hundred large volumes, with which the generosity 
of Mr. Hodgson, the Company’s Resident at Nepal, 
had enriched the library. Mr. Csoma’s Dictionary 
was published in 1834. It contains about thirty 
thousand words, the meanings of which are explain- 
ed in English, in the use of which language Mr. 
Csoma had attained considerable facility. He resi- 
ded at Calcutta for above ten years; and, during 
the latter part of that period, acted as librarian to 
the Asiatic Society, and contributed several valu- 
able papers to its Journal. He had, however, 
always proposed to resume his travels, with a view 
to penetrate to Lhassa, and even to China, when- 
ever a favourable opportunity should occur ; and in 
1841 he set off in execution of this design. He 
arrived at the end of that year at Darjeeling, where 
he was taken ill of a fever, which proved fatal in a 
few days. 

Captain AntTHUR ConoLLy, was a corresponding 
member of the Asiatic society, and the author of 
“ Travels to the North of India.” Captain Conolly 
entered the E. I. Company’s service as a cavalry ca- 
det, in 1823, but after a few years’ service in India, 
was obliged to return to England for the benefit of 
his health. On his return to the East, he travelled 
overland, through Russia and Persia, and the account 
of his journey is comprised in the work above men- 
tioned. In 1837, ill health again compelled him to 
visit England. Under the patronage of the home 
authorities, Captain Conolly again set off on his tra- 
vels in the beginning of 1839, proceeding by way 
of Constantinople and Asia Minor to Tehren, and 
thence to Cabul. On his return from Kokan, he 


| received a letter from Colonel Stoddart, from Bok- 


hara, stating that the Amir of that place was very 
desirous of seeing him. Captain Conolly directed 
his course to that city. He at first was civilly 
received; but on the news of the Affghan disasters 
reaching the Amir, his tone immediately changed, 
and Conolly and Stoddart were put into close con- 
finement. There are too many reasons to fear that, 
after a series of cruelties end indignities heaped 
upon the prisoners, and an ineffectual attempt to 
make them proselytes to Mahomet, they were be- 
headed in the market-place of Bokhara. 

Lieut. Cox. Lynar Fawcerr of the 55th Foot, on 
3d July, aged forty years, was unfortunately killed 
in a duel fought with his brother-in-law, Lieutenant 
Alexander Thompson Munro, of the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, on the Ist July, in Camden Town, 
London. After a very lengthened and protracted 
inquiry before the Coroner and a highly respectable 
Jury, the following verdict was returned :— 

“We find that Alexander Thompson Munro, 
Duncan Trevor Grant, and William Holland Lee- 
kie Daniel Cuddy, are guilty of Wilful murder as 
principals in the first degree ; and that George Gul- 
liver is guilty of wilful murder as principal in the 
second degree, the jury believing that he was pre- 
sent only as medical attendant.” 

Colonel Fawcett returned from China about three 
months since, where he commanded the 58th regi- 
ment of Foot; and in consequence of his conduct 
throughout the campaign, received, but a short time 
since, the investiture of the Order of the Bath. 
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